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MINIS 







Occasionally I used to dream being in London, losing my way, 
not finding the University College and so on! But little (id i dream 
that I would again go West; with the result, when 1 was actually 
there for four months in 1948, I used to feel occasionally that It 
was all only a dream. Yes. Life and diaamJ Dream and lifeU There 
may be moments when they get telescoped 5 there may be a state of life 

i 

in which the boundary between dream and reality may vanish* Whether 
it was a dream or a reality, it was a most pleasant experience. 

The friendliness, the ease of living, which is, as it. were, 
diffused in one's manifold contacts in a familiar society, 1 J ound in 

i 

every country visited. Whether it was a home in Paris, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Oslo, London, Reading, Oxford, Edinburgh, Leeds, New York, 
Washington, Littlehampton, Brighton, Eastbourne or Branby, its atmospher 
never made me feel being away from Delhi. Even the refugee atmosphere 
of Delhi was provided when the Polish refugees were entreated at the 
Lea Gate Houre, Branby, on the day ©li my being in it. It was not 
merely the librarian friends that made it so but also the members of 


their family and particularly the children. It was so not merely in 
homes but also in libraries. Whichever library I went into, 1 fount* 
that the Five Laws and the Colon Classification had already filled it 
with familiar friends. My wfcgAfc could expend in an atmosphere of love 
which made me whole. 

At the vital level my bodily needs were attended to, almost 
to perfection. My vegetarian habit seems to have been known to all 
the tv>sts. When we went out in a large party it was often embarrassing 
to find a pot of whole milk being placed on my table alone. The 
thoughtfulness of the British Council made the very aeroplanes 
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carry a special basket of vegatarian food and fruits for me. 

At the mental level, it was one ccjtinuous stream of exhilara¬ 
tion. The quickness with which iir-travel took me from country 
to country left hardly a total day in all the four months of the 
tour, without visit to a new library or without contact with the 

i 

new librarian. This gave a new range of vision, a new comprehension 
of experience and a new eomplex of harmonies. 

There was a fundamental difference between this tour and 
the sojourn twenty-five years ago. *t was then all taking and no 
giving. It was now both giving and taking. This osmatlc equilibrium, 
so to speak, gave the joy which one feels when the mind is in flood 
approaching its highest level. 

I 

In the spititual sphere, it was a remarkable revelation of 
the Indent!ty of humans. At the Hague Conference, persons from 20 

i 

nations met to exchange ideas. The audible exchange involved a 
multiplicity of tongues, which emphasised the difference, notwith¬ 
standing the sameness of thought. Perhaps my solitary figure in 
Indian costumes added to it. But the inauditble, invisible, intangible 
communion],ih.sense of Identity was even more felt in the three weeks 
when 25 nations lived in Manchester under the same roof of the lovely 
Ashbourne Hall charged with mor&ey memory, playing, dining, thinking, 
talking and sleeping together as one family. The continued jostling 
together of 55 centres of radiation of love and regard illumined the 
innermost recesses and disclosed the blissful Identity. 

I could just get a glimpse of the all-pervading image of God, 


so to speak. I could just sense the delight of being all-permeable 
to a Higher Power. I could just realise that ther*£ can be no 
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condltion of more perfect activity for the finite man that that 
of being used by a power which is all-knowing and infinite. 

Acceptance was involuntary. Both aiind and body became participating 
channels for the spirit. Acceptance is a wonderful transformer. 
Acceptance can transform misery into happiness and lower happiness 
into higher happiness. The greates Jiappiness I have known -» I have 
known very great happiness — has come by acceptance. When 
I was arraigned and prevented from completing a limited piece of 
work into which I had poured myself, it was acceptance ^dch 
transformed threatening misery into happiness. When the invitation 
came to corwd into four months the experience which would have taken 
four decades, it was again acceptance which transformed happiness 
of a lower order into one of a higher order, 

UNUb 

•eThis is the personal aspect. 

There was also a national aspect. This aspect too, 
comprehended many facets. My first sojourn was from a dependent 
India. The consciousness of belonging to a dependency was 
unconsciously weighing me down. In the tour now described, I 
could walk erect. It was a joy to know first-hand that the American 
and European people were happy to find India independent. The 
Britisher's remarkable resiliance and respect for independent India 
was even more no titworthy. 

The tour also brought home the responsibilities of 
independence. It showed the great precautions being taken by 
independent nations to make each citizen contribute to the maintenance 



of independence by his industry and integrity. The library is 
used everywhere as a great lever to lift the people to a higher 
level of awareness, ability and application. The library has come 
to be used to sublimate leisure and make it a source for national 
energy.' 

The respect which independence brings, and the Industry, 
information and work-chastity which independence demands 3 turned 
thought involuntarily on the needs and opportunity of new India. 

. ^ .'it • f ■ , «, ‘VyvJ; f A <f( ’ 4 ' \<C ' ‘ -■ A, J 

The moment has come when it is, mere insignia of independence are no 
safeguard against, anarchy or degeneracy. Unless the masses who are 
now entering political power are educated into a new conception of 
civic responsibility and at the same time the educated classes are 
helped to a development of themselves as moral persons so secure 
that they could use the new State as the instrument of a new civlllsa 
tion, chaos will result. A universal library service is necessary 
though not sufficient, to transform an independent people in this 
manner. 


There is urgent need to establish a nation-wide grid of 
libraries activated by a hundred thousand souls of exceptional merit 
and unquenchable love of humanity, who dedicate themselves to the 
uttermost in the mission of spreading the awareness of the 


opportunity and the needs of this eventful period and of creating 
the capacity of response to its demands. The best of our eternal 
books should be reprinted in millions and the best of our men should 

Op &rtMM** tli 

work in libraries to so bombaret ihe soul of our people with them 
that it begins to glow. Ihe best and the latest information on every 




art and craft and on every process of technology should be culled 
from the recorded nascent thought emerging in every part of the 
world,and fed to our artisans and technologists, by documentalists 
of the greatest possible skill* The formations in the deepest 
layers of the field of knowledge should be relayed to those who 
pursue the fundamental sciences physical, natural and social* by 
reference librarians of the most sensitive kind. 

Dependence on the unaided native insight of the chosen 
few is totally inadequate. Every one should have free access to any 
information he may need at any time. Every one ax«ept the imbecile 
should be helped to ac^J ire the maximum knowledge, skill and competence 
of which he may be capable. These aye among the fundamental rights 
formulated by the Sankey Committee. Our library service should 
promote such a rational adjustment to the profound changes of the 
time. If this be. not done, if every adult is not provided the 
opportunity — a free library service is one of the elements in 
it — to a occupy himself fully with a global unfoldment of his own 
personality to its own fulness and at its own speed, and if our 
educational methods are not so changed that the children and youth 
are fired to engage themselves in guided exploration with the help 
of laboratories and libraries pulstating with life, the irrational 
destructive revolution will erupt from the depths of the nation. 

God forbid! 

Such was the mental background Induced by what I saw 
in so many countries f NEy training and my vocation made me visualise 


the intimate way in which social progress and progress of library 
service stood connected as the two vital end-links of a chain of action 
in a free people, I give in the following pages the impression 
and reflections induced by that vision. 

Chapter 0 indicates the generis of the four. 

Chapter 1 is turned on the general trend in the development 
of National Central Libraries. It suggests that India can now show 
a new way by designing her liational Central Library in an eclectic 
manner. 

Chapter 2 described the great stride which rationalisation 
has made in the organisation and administration of the public libraries 
in cities. 

Chapter 3 gives an account of the thorough coverage being 
made by the rural library system and the resulting of cultivation 
of the human resources towards a most productive state. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the school, college and university 
libraries and their functioning as the heart of academic institutions. 

Chapter 5 traces the emergence of documentation service 
in industrial, departmental and Institutional libraries in succession 
during the last 25 years. It shows the gradual replacement of books 
by articles in periodicals as the vehicle for the unit of thought 
to be served. 

Chapter 6 pictures the $d hoc bodies being, of late, set 
up in different countries to centralise most of the impersonal Jobs 
in library work. It shows the great opportunity which India now 
hag, to demonstrate the wisdom of setting up an omnibus national 
body to take up all such jobs and of locating it in the National 
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Central Library. 

Chapter 7 is on the library profession and the training 
of library personnel. 

Chapter 8 gives an account of the non-library experience 

which occurred during the tour. 

Chapter 9 is a brief record of my library-wish for our 
Motherland and is a pre-summary of my forthcoming book Libras 
development plaru 

The annexure gives the chronicle of the tour -- the 
itenerary and the diary. 

In a sense X am glad that the Madras Library Association 
prompted me to write out these impressions and reflections. 

Flvw laws of ilbrarv Science which embodied the impressions and 
reflections induced by my first visit to the West was published 
by that Association. The friends in several countries used to remark 
half-seriously and half-joeularly, M And this will all come out as 
a book!” When I returned home and when the impressions were fresh, 
the mechanical facility for recording them withdrew itself 
obstinately, I accepted the situation and abandoned the idea 
of writing them out. Just one year after my return, the call came 
from Madras. I had to live back into memory and for about ten 
days I was in despair as I cnUld recall precious little. Then 
came grace and light began to emerge little by little. In about a 








month the whole experience was shot up to the conscious level. 

Its submergence for a year had been on the whole 

•JUfL 

beneficial. The over-whlming details have gone into oblivion 
and the essence alone has survived. But one serious handicap 
has been in the recollection of the names of all those who 
played an affective part In making the tour profitable, 
pleasureable, and particularly their correct spelling and initials. 
For these faults, I crave the indulgence of the friends. 

I send this out with the prayer and in the hope that it 
will permeate itself into public opinion and eventually engage the 
thought of some statesmen whom the public invest with power to 
build our nation and who have the wisdom and farsight to build it 
on the lasting foundations of universal, perpetuated self- 
education and who will not fall to appreciate that a free library 
service is one of the necessary agencies to lay those foundations 
and to maintain them for ever in good repair. May God grant this! 


mi$r/f 
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The tour in Europe and America from 7 June to 5 October 194b was s. 
[multi-purpose one in response to the several invitations mentioned below:- 

1. Request from the F.I.D. ( = International Federation btf Documenta¬ 
tion) for a memorandum on Classif ication ana inter n^ig n a l_^ ocumeS^-aMSS. 

(received on 8-10-1947). 

2. Invitation to attend the Conference of the F.I.D. to be n*lc! at the 

|l!ague in June, 1948 (received on 30-12-1947). 

3. Invitation of the British Council to visit Great Britain as its 
guest for a period of about two months (handed in by its representative a, 

Delhi on 29-4-1948). 

4. Invitation of the Indian Standards Institution asking to be the 

leader of its delegation to a meeting of tire Committee No. 46 of the I.S.O. 
(-International Standards Organisation) to be held at the Hague at the same 
time_as the Conference of the F.I.D. (received on 7-5-1948). . t 

$he(-Letter from the Ministry of Education of the Government of Inc_a 
agreeing that I might visit some of the countries of Europe and study the 
latest developments In library matters in general and national central 

libraries In particular^ (received on 5-6-1948). 

.Invitation of the University of Delhi to be its delegate ifi the 

Congress of the Universities of the Commonwealth to be held at Oxford in 

k J&ly, 1948 (received on 3-6-1948). 

^ 

" 7. Invitation of the United Nations to serve on its International Ad^i- 

b 

sary Committee of LibraryExperts (received on 25-tfcasa, 1948). 

8. Invitation of the Unesco to become a member of the Faculty of the 
International^School of Librarianship to be conducted in Englfe#: in September 
1948 (received on 2-J=u4^ 1948). 

9. Request of the Indian Library Association to represent it at the 

,4th session of the Ifla ^International Federation of Library Associations) j 
to be hold in London in ember-, 1948. (received on 6-7-1948) 

' < * *■ ■ i . iJl 
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^OUmexure i gives the itinera^r and du-iry of the tour. 

Chapter 1 

National Central Librari<j*s 

I had been always feeling that one of the first acts of independent 

India should be the establishment of a grand National Central Library 

worthy of our heritage, capable of functioning as the central station for the 

assembling and serving of thought-energy through a nation-wide grid of 

libraries and endowed with facilities to discharge the llbrary-responsibilj-t-tes 

of India in the international sphere as a gentleman among nations. With 

this end in view I sent a memorandum to the Government of India first in 1945 

fYy. T 

and again a revised one suited to the impending independent status <i_C—Iiichfici 
in 1947>(given. This was brought up for consideration at 

4 

the Government of India's Committee on the subject appointed in 1947 and was 
generally approved in the first meeting of the Committee held <in N U^cJL . 

The experience in the first meeting convinced me that the Committee 
could be helped to go beyond vague generalities only by working out details 
in a concrete manner and I accordingly started writing out detailed memoranda 


on each of the points covered by the basic memorandum. My approach had 
naturally to be theoretical in several details. Copies of the basic memoranda 

I had been sent to leading thinkers of the world on library matters. The 
remarks of some of them made me feel that my recommendations were correct 
I and even in advance of the casual developments in many of the already-deve- 

I £. 

1 loped countries. The following remark of Mr. jP.J, Carter, the Head of the 

I Libraries Division of the Unesco was significant. He wrote "Every paragraph 

I 

contains details of one of the most exciting and stimulating pictures that 
I have ever seen presented of national llbrayy development. Youfplan covers 
all the main questions of library centralisationx in a way that must meet 
with Unesco's support. It is auite clear to us from our short experience 
as a United Nations organisation that all educational, scientific and cultural 
services depend in some way on the existence of national library services. 
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"Most of the specialised services which you describe^for the establish¬ 
ment of a copy-right library, a reservoir library4or a national loan and 
exchange centre, for central cataloguing and bibliographical services etc., 
are necessary if the total national effort in library services is to be 
applied efficiently. 

"I am impressed by your remark that it is too late now for India to 
develop its library services in a casual and laissez-faire manner — you 
must jump several steps and by so doing, it is quite possible that you will 
junjp ahdad of countries whose development has been more gradual”. 

Mr. Carl Milam, who had been Secretary of the American Library Asso¬ 
ciation for nearly twenty-five years and had just become the Director of 
Libraries In the United Nation^,wrote "I have read with interest and admira¬ 
tion your statement on the National Central Library of India. 

"Your statement is so comprehensive, so up-to-date, that I can find 
little to criticise or suggest. You have succeeded admirably In my opinion 
in combining vision and practical planning. 

"I am taking the liberty of sending your letter and the document to 
two or three other people who may wish to communicate with you, particularly 
if they,*' disagree with anything I have said". 

In spite of such assurances from men of experience, I wanted to guard 
against my proposals being too theoretical. In order to make sure that my 
approach was along practicable lines, I sferit a questionnaire to the M&tional 
Libraries of about 48 countries. As the replies arrived, I began to realise 
that a personal visit to the more important ones among them could be the 
only means of sensing their ethos correctly and of appraising properly the 


changes they have*made after my first visit to them twenty-five years ago. 

' ‘ 1 --^ in-a **“ 

The several invitations mentioned in the introductory section synchronised 
with this fueling of mine and this prepared me to use the opportunity to the 
best advantage of our country. I sew both good and bad points in many of 

! £*|. x iLvwi cd\ . ofu. rvc.'Mr «> w***- 

y vAfv T^x. A jwt }£** - 













„ he national central libraries. Bat I a, recording here only such of the. 
f , are of value to us. 1 was happy to find that the prescription of functions 
given in my Memorandum for our National Central Library was eclectic and 
that each of those functions had* of late, been assumed by the National 

Central Library of one country or otherj W«-"V~ ' 5 

- -u ^ «- ’ France 

111 The Building 

The chief point of value in the National Central Library at Paris, 
(Eibliotheque Nationale) was the way in whuch they had been 
problem of space during the last few years. They have up additional 
tiers in the stack-room. I w,s told that the engineers ^organised this 
work that there was no need to close down the library for the purpose - 

a factor of immense satisfaction to the Laws of Library Science. It was 

/>«vrwc gy- p- ”! ip- „ National Central Library 

gratifying to find that j my proposed design foi 

tallied literally with what they have in ?ans. ihe st-awu - - 0 * 4 
ti e r S _ two under-ground and eight above-ground. 

112 Dormitary Collection 

They have built a dormitary collection of reading materials in 
occasional demand at Versailles, at a distance of about fiftj. miles from 
the main library. This collection is in charge of a janitorial staff. 
Periodically an officer of the main library goes to Vers/illes to brlngjsucb 
materials as are required by readers and to put them back after use. This 
is very much like what we were doing during the war-years when the valuable 
periodical collections of the Madras University Libr* r y were housed at 
distant Tambaram as a safety measure. They have found it helpful, they 
said, to transfer to Versailles whole sections of their collection rather 
than volumes picked out from different sections. There is a "general 
movement" of books once in five years when additional sections are sent to 
the dormitary and the remaining books are spread out in the space created 




In the stack-tower. A discussion of the details made me feel that time 
I'ould be a more effective characteristic in choosing the materials for 
transfer. Books published before a chosen year are likely to have the least 
llemand. When I visited the Library of fefee Christ Church at Oxford, I found 
jthat they had acted on this principle. They had put the books published 
nore than a century ago in the first fl&fcr and reserved the ground for 
podern books. To transfer a few whole subjects would involve less work than 
io transfer books selected from all subjects. But since use is the paramount 
test in a library, we must be prepared to follow the latter policy though 
It involves more work. 

113 National Bibliography 

The National Central Library of Prance is co-operating with the book- 
jtrade of the country in bringing out an authoritative national bibliography 
La weekly instalments. In alternative weeks, the list mentions the loose 
[lumbers of the periodicals which appeared in the preceding fortnight, ihe 
sibliography is based on^copyright materials arrivin^at the National 
Central Library and is prepared by the library staff. The book-trade shares 
he cost of publication. This participation of the trade incidentally secures 
prompt delivery of new publications at the library. 

12 Hollands Union Catalogue 

The chief point of value in the National Central Library at the Hague 
[The Royal Library) is the maintenance of the Union Catalogue of the Holdings 
[f 45 important libraries in the country. Franked covers are supplied by 
ie Royal Library to all the participating libraries so that the latter can 
sridocally send the list of their new accessions free of postage. Free 
[ostage is allowed also on all packets sent on inter-library loan, weighing 
3ss the two kilograms. There are some 200 enquiries per day. The cumulative 
atalogue is ih jtwo million loose slips kept in^lOOO trays. The catalogue 
on the basis of ’’one slip, one book”. The location is indicated by serial 
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umbers representing the participating libraries. The arrangement of the 
Jlips is alphabetical by the heading. This unfortunate old method takes 
a„’ a y considerably from the value of the catalogue, as its help can not be 
invoked unless the author is knot.. The utility of ^the catalogue would be 
more than doubled if the catalogue is on the basis of "two slips, one book" 
the second set of slips being arranged in a classified order and if it 
Includes also class index entries to serve as a key to the classified 
arrangement . But,no doubt, a "one-book, one-slip" union catalogue will be 
sufficient as a fure 'location list', if cumulative national catalogues 
of the home country and of other countries whose bocks are in frequent use 
be available in the form of a classfled catalogue in the National Central 

Library. 

13 Denmark i Bureau of Internationa] Exchange 
The chief point of value in the National Central Library at Copenhagen 
(The Royal Library) is the establishment, in 1946, of the Department of 
International Exchange Service for reading materials. The Department has a 
staff of four assistants, two part-timed drivers and one part-timed carpenter. 
The two motor vans collect and distribute exchange- materials within Copen¬ 
hagen and its environs. In one year they together do 24,000 despatch, j 

discharges and collection, trips. From 1946 triune 1948, 700 boxes weighing j 
100 tons and 1,100 parcels weighing 5 tons had, sent abroad. 6,143 letters J 

(also had been sent out. Excluding the publications from the United States j 

which came in bulk through the Smithsonian Institution, 13,023 parcels 
had been received. There are 4,000 delivery places distributed among j 

46 countries. The annual budget of the International Exchange Department 

[is 100,000 crowns or about Rs. 75,000/-. 

It may be added that the postage on exchange -packets Is not charged j 

to the Library Recount, for there is free postal service for all materials J 

[going out of the Royal Library. 





The Royal Library of Denmark contains one of the biggest collections 
,f Pali manuscripts in the world. The Royal Librarian was good enough to 
spare a copy of its catalogue though it wag put of print. 

I had also the privilege of seeing the orginal manuscripts of the famous 
iStronomer- Tycho Brafhe, whose life and collection^ of emperical date 
■ad always impressed me from my college days. 



element in the policy of international exchange is the way in which it is 
used as a means for distributing patronage to producers of learned thought. 
Copies^Swedish learned publications for which exchange can be found in fore, 
countries are bought by the State^l by paying nearly twice the cost. The 
idea behind this policy is that of using demand in foreign countries as a 
test for extending patronage for scholarly work. As a result of this 
oftlicy, many learned bodies, which publish periodicals and bring out annual 
instalments of books, get a recurring grant from Government without the 
humiliating process of petitioning and dancing attendance on the bureau¬ 
crats who administer such funds. The Swedish people are prouo oi their 
independence and this is reflected even in this noteworthy feature of the 
'administration of international exchange. 




142 The Collections 



I found some beautiful Burmese, Malayalam and Pali manuscripts 


library is also rich in early printed books. The librarian seems to know 
every book and manuscript. He has been there for forty-years. Before him 
ais uncle was there. And before him his grandfather was Royal Librarian. 

He shewed with legitimate pride a bust of his grandfather erected in the 
library gardens. He said that there was hardly any volume, including the 





Burncl volumes c-f newspapers, which has not been used at least once in his 
riod — Triumph for the Second Law I 

143 Pamphlet c Eollection 

The Librarian has made an exhaustive collection of pamphlets, prospectuses, 
ndbills and catalogues etc^ Qn'7amphle t_case^. They are all arranged chro- 
>log lcally^TT L ike thelvil WaY Pamphlet Collection^ of the British Museum 
brary, this will be excellent source material for reconstructing the life 
this period. 

144 A Queer Manuscript 

The biggest manuscript I had ever seen is the one I found in this library, 
leaves are made of donkey’s skin. The skin of 200 asses had gone to make 
It is a huge book of about 2,000 pages. Each page is 2£ ft. by 1-J- ft. 
t is all mostly scriptural and theological. The page which is usually thrown 
Den has the figure of a devil. It appears that children enjoy this picture, 
lie library sells post-cards with this picture on them. 

15 Norways Mechanical Reproduction of Catalogue Sards 
The Oliversity Library of Oslo is also the Royal Library or the National 
entral Library. It has most of the features of similar libraries in the 
■ther Scandinavian countries. It has a small collection of Tibetan manuscripts. 

have brought a list of them and I shall be glad to furnish copies of it to 
cholars who are interested in them. The Bureau of International Exchange of 
4s library is more than 50 years old. Much of its work has been mechanised, 
.'here is a composing machine which embosses on a metal plate the address oi V 
the party in exchange relation. On the address-plate is also embossed the 
listlngulshing numbers of the periodicals which should be sent in exchange. 

/hen a periodical, say no. 8, has to be sent out, all the 1,100 address 
plates in stock are fed to the printing machine which is set to pick out 
chose plates which have no. 8 etobossed on them. It then picks out the correct 
elates and prints theft; on address slips. The cost ol a piste is less than 











:hree annas. The composing machine costs about Rs. 6,000 and the printing 

« W' 

lachine Rs. 12,000/-. It was originally designed in Germany and was called i 
kdrena. American machines have now improved on this. 

This machine is also used to print catalogue cards. The process slip 
lontain^the draft main entry and mentions the number of cards required for 
ise as added entries on unit-card basis. The proof is printed on its back. 
Lfter approval, the necessary number of cards is struck off from the embossed 
catalogue plate. A slip is also printed for the binding section. With that 
slip, the book first goes to the binding section. The process slips and the 
aatalogue plates are filed by accession numbers. They are preserved for 
L5; years, so that extra cards may be printed wherever necessary. To print 
catalogue cards for 10,000 volumes and to address 35,000 exchange packets 
tn a year, they have only a staff of two. This staff attends also to the 
aicrofilm and photostat work. 

Most of the learned periodicals get a subsidy from Government and give 
about 100 copies for international exchange. 

16 Great Britain On the Eve of Modernisation 

An old assistant who. remembered my first visit in 1924 made my study 

of the huge fir it Is h Museum Library quite easy. . Somehow he seems to have 

sensed that I had pome to study the changes in the organisation and equipment 

nl'- ; • i-K ^ yZlf- * 

features. The chief of them is the introduction of the electrical haul for ^ 
looks. A discussion with the senior members made me infer that this ancient^ 
ylant of a library is on® the eve of modernisation even in its library 
technique. The adoption of a modern system of classification and the publi¬ 
cation of the national bibliography as a periodical which can be cumulated 
from time to time are some of chief points under consideration. They are 
also exploring the possibility of becoming the centre for co-operatitfS 
classification and cataloguing. 

The expeditious way in which it was possible for me to spot out and 
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study the new features of the British Museum Library has been observed 
by another overseas visitor^, Dx*. Erika Landsburg, Director of the School 
of Library Science, Cologne. The following reference she has made to this 
in her account of her library tour in Great Britain entitled Beylcht uber 
m&ine England rjljllse 18 .iunljbis 3 August 1948 makes amusing readings- 

«0n several occasions I followed a turbanjsd Indian (without knowing 
who he was) who was so enthusiastic and so much at home in the British 
Museum and who was taken round with marked attention. Finally I met this 

■M « 

remarkable man again at Leyton with Mr. Sydney and learned that he was Pro... 

Ranganathan, the President of the Indian Library Association and the founder 

of the Library School at Madras. The conversation of these two men over 

the aims and activities of our profession was worth listening to and made 

a deep impression on me in this tour. When I took leave of Ranganathan 

finally, he requested that 1 should send him the syllabus of our school 

and said that he would send us his. I felt confirmed that the communion*;" 

of spiritual life binds together all humanity. I felt happy to hear him 

say that we the defeated and depressed people of Germany, still raised a 

small but audible note in human choir and carried, however modestly, a 

message to the library world. What this world-renowned:librarian is attempting 

and ' 3 

to do in India makes us full of strengtl^high hope to her people. He has 

been raising quite a new library spirit in that ancient land. When an English 
librarian told me "Ranganathan is 30 years in advance", it made me feel stronglj 
that we should follow that Indian. We should also have a thirty-year pro¬ 
gramme and for it build up a staff of younger men as pioneers". 

17 United States — A Veteran among National Central Libraries 
171 National in Collection 

The Libr-ry of Congress of the United States is its National Central 
Library. This is the one library of its kind which has put forth the greatest j 
number of activities possible in a National Central Library. Like all 
other Rational Central Libraries, it houses the copyright library of 

>■ * ' H m 











the nation. It makes an exhaustive collection of all reading materials on 
and by any citizen of the nation and published on or in the country. It 
^eeks to secure and preserve all worthwhile books published in any part of 
the world so that the nation may have within its holding everything of 
valu|bke published anywhere in the world. To this end it sends out a member 
of the staff periodically to the different countries to collect their pub- 
lications. The result is amazing. I found in its legal collection a vary 
nearly exhaustive collection of the legal publications of -i-ndia. There is 
no place in India where they can all be found.. The collection of atlases 

is again amazingly complete. 

172 Central Classification and Cataloguing 
This was perhaps the first National Central Library to organise Central 
Classification and Cataloguing. A large army of cataloguers trace out all 
deeded bibliographical data by scanning every possible source of published 
information and in the last resort by correspondence with the publishers 
and the authors themselves. I was amused to find that this s^all had, tor 
example, followed such trivial details as political decorations, and aca¬ 
demic honours associated'with my name, had made dated entries of them in the 
source slip maintained for my name and carried them out in all the catalogue 
cards of all the earlier books as well 1 Such a bibliographical thoroughness 
would involve waste if each library attempts it Independently. It is Oj. 
ase, however, if a single library of^nation takes the responsibility for it 
and shares the result with all the others. It is obvious that the National 
Central Library is most appropriately that single library. Apart from 
thoroughness, the national economy effected by the supply of printed catalogue 
cards from the national centre is indeed immense. Ths battle over classi¬ 
fication can be bypassed by printing on the catalogue card the class numbers 
according to more than one scheme. And that 14 what the library of Congress 


does. 








173 Documentation Service 

The Library of Congress was also the first among national Central 

libraries to prepare exhaustive bibliographies in anticipation or on demand, 

’ 

This work was taken up by it to discharge its duties as the library of the 
National Legislature. Whatever the accident which led to the practice, it 
is now known to be of immense value to the nation^ and to imply considerable 
national economy and efficiency in reference service. It was a delight 
to walk through the publication section of this library. Its stack-rccm 
is as big as that of the ground-floor of the stack-room of the Madras 
University Library. 

17l|. Organisation 

As the Library of Congress has got a size and an organisation com¬ 
parable to what the National Central Library of a vast country like India 
is likely to develop into, I am adding some details about the organisation 
of its work. 

The Library of Congress was established by the addition, on 24 April, 

1300, of a fifth section to the "Act to make provision for the removal and 
accomodation of the Government of the United States". 

The new administrative lay-out brought into force in 1946 is very 
closely along the lifies laid down in our Library administration (1935). 

17^1 National Librarian 

The Librarian of Congi’ess is the principal administrative officer with 
authority and responsibility for making rules and regulations. He is aided 
in his administration by (1) the Chief Assistant Librarian (2) the Directors 
of the Departments designated;(l) the Register of Copyrights (2) Asquisitions 
( 3 ) ^recessing (4) Reference and (8) Administrative Services. As ffcarliamentary. 
Librarian he is also aided by the Law Librarian and the Director of Legis¬ 
lative Reference Service. 




















2 Chief Assistant Librarian 


The Chief Assistant Librarian acts as Librarian of Congress during 
his absence. He aids the Librarian in the administration of all the Depart 
ments. He is also responsible for the immediate direction of 

(1) the Shelf-Section; 

(2) the Library for the Blind; 

(3) Motion Picture Projection; and 

(4) the Information and Publications Section. 


17«3 Copyright 


The officers of the Copyright Department are the Register of Copy¬ 
rights and an Associate and Assistant Register of Copyrights assisted by 
a legal staff. The work of this Department is governed by the Copyright 
Act. This Department registers copyright claims upon compliance with the 
provisions of the Act including the filing of application for registration, 
the deposit of copies and the payment of the fee and issues a certificate 
of registration. It also registers transfers of copyright and mechanjcal 

reproductlon4of musical composition^. It publishes the Catalo gue of_copyLz 

r ight entries and the Decisions of the United States Court s .involving— P . 9B Z- 
right . The copyright deposits are retained in the Library as provided in 
the Act. When authorised by a court or permitted by the copyright owner, 
copies of deposits are made. To help decisions on copyright claims, the 
Department makes a search of records, indexes and deposits on payment of 
prescribed fees. 


1784 Acquisition 


The Department of Acquisition/ has 

(1) a Book Selection Division; 

(2) Periodical Publications Division; 

(3) Order Division; and 

(4) Exchange and Gift Divisions. 
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Book selection is initiated by 

(1) the heads of these Divisions; 

t2) the subject specialists in the Reference Department; 

(3) The Law Department; and 

(4) the other units of the Library. 

17^41 Periodical Publications^Exchanges and Gifts 
The Periodical Publications Division deals with all the materials indi¬ 
cated by its name except non-government newspapers. The Exchange and Gift 
Division takes care also of the administration of the Brussels Convention 
snd other treaties arid produces the Monthly chackIist_of Sta te publications’ 


17tp Technical Work 

The Processing Department has charge of classifying, cataloguing and 
binding the materials added to the Library of Congress andj/feaintaining a 
union catalogue of research materials in all libraries in the country. 

There is a bindery in the Library, which is regarded as a Branch of the 
Government frintinj Office*. The Catalogue Division not only catalogues 
the collection of the Library but also edits the catalogue entries supplied 
by other libraries for co-operative cataloguing. There is a *&ard Division 
in charge of the distribution and sale of the catalogue cards printed by 
the Library and other related publications. 

1^6 Circulation 

Open access permit may be had by application. Loan privilege may be 
secured by application by individuals and institutions in and near the 
District of Columbia. Inter-library loan is possible for libraries outside 

f' . '■ ’ 

the District of Columbia. Embossed books and talking-bock records are lent 
to the blind. Prints from photographic negatives and photostat copies can 
be had on payment. There is a special reading room for the use of micro¬ 
films. General books can be taken, with permission, to special reading 
rooms for use along with special materials. 











Y/y7 Reference Service 

The Reference Department maintains the collections of the Library 
(other than Law) and renders reference service for the Congress, the Federal 
Agencies and the general public. The picking out and the replacing of 
reading materials, usually assigned to theShelf“4ectton, is done by the 
Circulation Division. There is a Serials Division to serve loose parts of 
periodicals, instalment-books and serials prior to completion of volume 
and accessioning. There are separate Divisions for the maintenance, docu¬ 
mentation and reference service for special subjects or classes of materials 
like (1) General Bibliography; 

(2) Aeronautics; 

(3) Music; 

(4) Hispanic; 

(5) Orientalia; 

(6) Maps; 

(7) Prints and Photographs; 

(8) Rare Books; and 

(9) Manuscripts. 

1^8 Administration 

The Department of Administrative Service consists of Divisions in 
charge of 

♦ . '■ | 

(1) Personnel; 

(2) Buildings and grounds; 

(3) Photoduplication Service; 

(4) Supplies and Services; 

(5) Statistics; 

(6) Disbursement; and 

(7) Accounts. 








Chapter 2 
City Library System 
21 France: Centralisation 

The Public[libraries of the cities of France are all under the direction 
)f the National Librarian who is ex-cfficic Director of Libraries. Most 
Df them are maintained by the Local Bodies and receive aid from the Govern- 
aent. Till 1944, the Director of Education assisted by the Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation — a purely administrative body with no capacity for technical direc. 


set ion — was in charge of the library system of the country. In response 
to a persistent demand from the library profession for a Department of Libra¬ 
ries, Act 18 of 1945 as amended in 1947 has made the National Librarian 
-officio Director of Libraries and placed him directly under the Minister 
of Education. The library systems of 42 major municipalities are administered 
aationally. About 400 other municipal libraries belong to the respective 
municipalities but are under the direction of the Inspector of Libraries 
three of whom share them between themselves. The power of fixing the grants 
to the municipal libraries is vested in them. They exercise control over 
tfta technical work of university libraries also. They are usually recruited 
from the national cadre of librarians who man the libraries of the major 
municipalities. The same cadre carries also the librarians who work the 
17 Rural Library Systems serving localities whose population is less than 


15,000. There iS|National Library Committee to watch the progress of 
Library development and improve library technique. 

22 Holland: Independent System:* 

t 

Holland is at the other extreme. Its city libraries are independent 
not only of the Government but also of the Local Bodies. The librarian^ of 
the Public Library at the Hague explained this extreme by saying that 

the libraries would be otherwise involved in national and local politics and 


could not maintain their independence. They depend for their finance on 
subscriptions from readers. This naturally keeps out many from the service 
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the library. Although it was argued by the Dutch librarians that the 

Inscription was very low, it is a matter of experience that intellectual 

rvice, such as library service is, will not be sought or paid for Utolun- 

Irily by ev§n half the population. On the contrary, even when there is no 

Irect payment, public libraries have to adopt many pei^iasive measures to make 

|e masses accept their service. The finance needed for Library Service is 

1st collected as rates and taxes and not at the time fcr service or in 

loportion to se®W. As for being involved in politics, it is after all the 

|ry local public who send up persons to local bodies who will have to send 

persons to library committees whether the library is rate-supported or 

eft 

bscriptIon-supported. No ad hoc body can escape the inciden^ of politics 
it is rampant in the locality, in the same measure its omnibus 
cal Body. 

23 Denmark: Co-ordination 

In Denmark, the city library system is rate-supported; it allows 
;en access; it has all the recognised forms of service like children’s 
rvice, lecture service and so on. At the service level, all the city 
brary systems are well co-ordinated and there is liberal inter-library 
an. There is government supervision through library inspectors. 

The public library Is a model one. Its 

ibrarian Is worker of unusual tenacity. He had collaborated with an 
rchitect and produced excellent designs for library buildings. His library 
v the first to be built according to his design and other public libraries 
following its model. The light-effect in the lending department and the 
hildren’s department Is most enchanting. He has adopted the setae pleasing 
olour for the furniture as the one used for the upright-partitions of the 
eading room tables in the Madras University Library* 

The number of volumes exceeds 200,000. They are kept in three sequences: 
.bout 80,000 in the open-access room — these are most in demand; about 
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),000 in the stay-by corridors on the longer sides of the open-access room 

|- these are next in order of demand; and the rest in the basement. It 

srks splendidly with considerable economy in the movement of the staff and 

cn. 

pa readers. And yet what, fuss the idlers make in India when two sequences 
•e formed, as a first step in rationalisation 1 

24 Sweden 

241 Active Inspectorate of Libraries 
In Sweden, the Inspectorate of Libraries is very active and efficient 
enforcing standards. It is centred in the State Bureau ^ for fftiblic 
■ibraries. There is a graded grant-in-aid system by which the poorer Local 
j.dies get a higher percentage of Government grant. The system of annual 
feturns is very well thought out. It was a sight to see the long runs of 
liforraly bound annual returns of each of the individual library systems 
If the land. At the time I visited the country, a Committee on the revision 
If the Library Law was just completing its labour. It was expected that the 
(rants to libraries would be increased and that a more vigorous drive to 
(alee the people accept library service would be launched. 

242 Principle of parallel Movement 

The public library of Stockholm has many branches. The Central Library 
Is a huge one with a large dally turn-over. The seasonal variations in the 
(ubjects studied are very pronounced -- naturally dependent on the great 
apiitude in the climatic variations caused by the changes in the declination 
If the su^. The Stockholm Public Library uses what I have described in the 
.ibrarv administration as the "Principle of ‘parallel lavement" to a remarkable 
ixtent to meet this fluctuation: In each season there is a thorough exchange 
>f books between the active collection in the rooms open to the public and 
;he inactive collection consigned to the basement. This is facilitated and 
(controlled by a parallel shift in the shelf-cards. There is a further 
(improvement to help the public. In each special reading room there is a 
■catalogue cabinet containing the cards of the books in that room. For the 
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looks in the same subjects, housed in the basement, the book cards are 
Lpt in a nearby cabinet. If any of the books shown * in the catalogue 
iould not be found on the shelf and if its book-card is not found in the 
i earby cabinet, it is inferred that the book is on loan. If the book-card 
j.s found, the book is brought up from the basement. 

The children's reading rocm is the most charming one I have ever seen — 
L -circular room with fine mural paintings, a stage, and in short with & real 
atmosphere* 

248 Labour Union Libraries 

In addition to the public libraries maintained by the Local Bodies, 
many small libraries are maintained by the several^nions. These maintain 
ihat are known as study circles* The normal strength of a study circle is- 
|ibout 30 members. These study circles form a speciality of Sweden. The 
lemand arose spontaneously from the people themselves at the time of the 
Vorld War II. During the after-work relaxation hours in the early part of 
She night, people assemble in small groups to studj 7, problems co-operativel> « 
|bach circle elects its own leader and decides its own course of study. 
Jccasionally when a reading circle is unable to find a competent leader from 
long its members, the Department of Libraries lends the services of a leader 
The spontaneity and voluntariness of intellectual, pursdit by the adults 
in the lower quartil^s make the’following data of particular value in deter¬ 
mining the regions of the field of knowledge in which their libraries have 
to enrich themselves . _-— * >———•*——■— 


Subject 

No. of Reading 
circles 

Percentage 

Trade Unionism 

1,677 

17 

Political Science, Local Govex-n- 



fment Parliamentary procedure 

1,560 

16 

English 

1,158 

12 
















Music: 

Arithmetic 

Swedish 

Book-keeping 

Amateur Theatricals 

Socialism 

Other Literature 

Other subjects (Economics, 
iHygiene, Public Speaking, Syndicalism, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Inter 
national Affairs, Cpmmunism). 


821 

522 

397 

286 

275 

158 

149 



The summer schools held at Brunnswlck F olk H : gt£school and attended 
by 450 workers every/fXL the chief source of inspiration for the general 
work of these study circles and of their library activity in particular. 

Each study circle gets a money grant to buy the book-collection needed 
for its course of study as a supplement to wha^ it can borrow from the 
Public Library. In 1948, there were as many as 20,000 such study circles 
with small libraries of their own. There is a Central Workers' Institute 
at 1 Stockholm'towhich these study circles are affiliated. The Central 
Institute prepares bibliographies, sets model courses of study and generally 
seeks to maintain the tone of the study circles at a high level. 


25 Norway 
251 Study Circles 






The study circles of Norway were originally founded by teetotallers 
about 1900. Before the Second World War the Workers' Educational Associationj 
revived them. The|f Young Peoples' Associations also formed similar 
circles. From 1937 the State has been giving grants to them. There was 
a set bafik to the movement during the period of Carman Occupation. They 
have revived since 1945. Women's Association* also are establishing study 
Some federate themselves and have a Joint Board. The Director 


circles. 
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of Libraries is a member of this Board. The Government grant is still 
very small. It is only about Rs. 75,000 for year as against Rs. 750,000 
given by Sweden. Some of the study circles get only about Rs. 40 for their 
libraries. But the Department of Libraries is making every effort to have 
these adult educational agencies closely lifted up with public libraries. 

The subject* fcfcat'are most popular among the study circles are (1) Organi¬ 
sation^ echnique (2) Local Government and (3) State Government. They also 
take up occupational subjects. The late appearance of occupational subjects 
is due to the fact that books came to be written on arts and crafts only 
during the last twenty-five years. The first few bocks were translations 

from English. 

252 Inspectorate 

There are 16 Library Inspectors to took, after the standard of about 
1,000 public libraries and 5,000 school libraries. These inspectors have 
the same status as librarians of small towns. They have also to do library fix 
propaganda. The Director of Libraries corresponds directly with the 
Ministry of Education. The Annual Report is usually presented to the Library 
Association by the Director. Occasionally the Association parses resolutions 
on it; but it Is "usually approved by the clap of hands". The Asso¬ 
ciation has about 500 members. It publishes technical pamphlets. The 
Director publishes classified lists of publications periodically. 

26 Great Britain: Rationalisation 
There was evidence of considerable rationalisation in the city 
library systems of Great Britain since my last visit a quarter of a century 

ago. 

261 Re-organisation 

Several libraries like those of Edinburgh, Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, 
and so on are replacing the old organisation into lending and reference 
libraries by what they call the Departmental System, There are departments 
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for special subjects like Music, Other Fine Arts, Commerce and Technology, 
which provide for lending as well as reference service. The staff specialise 
in subjects, do considerable documentation work and render reference service 


of a high order cn adcount of the opportunity which the system provides for 
subject-specialisation. The old lending department is being progressively 
restricted to recreative books. This departmental organisation is making 
the public library a true agency for advanced adult education and not 
merely for recreative reading. Some of the generaijdirectories and other 
ready reference books are kept in the General Lending Department so that 
those who come to borrow recreative books may look up their Reference 
without the need to go to another department. 


262 Branch Libraries 


The number of branch libraries has increased appreciably almost in 

I every city. They have all become popular centres of public resort. People 
of all ages -- from childhood to old age — drop into the library steadily 
I throughout the day. Some branches provide also indoor games. The branch 
librarians are encouraged to take initiative in publicity methods and 
reference service. Indeed there is a healthy atmosphere of ownersnip in 
many of the branches -- the sense of ownership being sharped as much by 
the public as by the staff. 4«#s>«l”ihe atmosphere of resonance between 
readers and staff and of identity of interest recalled to my mind the charmingi 
community life of my village some fifty years ago (which, alas, has jr totally 
disappeared) and the survival of it in some villages of Malabar^which I 
witnessed even as late as 1921. This healthy group oY^community personality 
has been wonderfully revived by the Branch Libraries becoming community 

i 

centres. I am convinced that a sense of ownership and intimacy is necessary 


for a library to become a helpful community centre. This can not be had 
in huge central libraries. In these, division of work has to be carried to 
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such an extreme extent that all the artistic element, possible only in 
holistic work, is lost. The relation between the reader and the staff also 
becomes too impersonal and mechanical . Rapid movement from huge central 
libraries to compact branch libraries and v icg '~confirmed me in the view 
that while there is much to be gained by the centralisation of all the 
impersonal work connected with books -- like purchase, classification, 
cataloguing, preparation and binding — the service-points should be small 
and widely scattered in a city. The area of service of a branch library 
should be reduced to the point where the city-aloofness among the residents 
themselves and on the part of the staff disappears and a village-intimacy 
prevails. In the future development of India, this element must be borne 
in mind. The library-apprl^ch is only one of the many approaches to this 
important human problem. Gigantic cities inimical to Intimate community- 
life should be avoided from the point of view of many other problems also 
in public relationship. The way in which the electrical form of power 
lends Itself to transmission makes humanisation of the location of industries 
possible. Advantage must be taken of this to keep the clustering of density 
points of population under control^ to prevent them from overgrowthj^r 
merger^and to provide branchH libraries in each cluster pointy The marked 
contrast in the atmosphere and composure of small branch libraries and 
gigantic central libraries pressed me into this jtine of reflection almost 
involuntarily. 

263 Travelling Library 

Manchester made library history in September last when I was there by 
introducing travelling library service for the scattered outskirts of the 
city, A condemned motor bus of the City Corporation was taken over by the 
Library Department and it was fitted with a beautiful body with book-shelves 


and an issue-counter. It could take about 2000 books. There is a central 


gangway giving open access to books. There is strip-lighting from the 









ceiling. The book-van is pulled up at convenient spots where it is connected 
with switches on the walls of neighbouring buildings. The whole of the 
inside is thus beautifully lighted. Two assistants work in it. Enrolment 
of members, charging and discharging of books, and reference service go 
on vigorously for a few hours, as if it were a stationary branch library. 

The van visits the spot once in a week. The readers expressed supreme 
satisfaction with this new facility. 

In Fefriary last, when I happened to visit Ahmedabad, I was delighted 
to find a similar travelling library service established by its public 
library. Of course, they had thought about it quite independently. 

2631 Library for the Sick and the Old 

Several public libraries have now begun to serve hospitals and invalids' 
homes. A special staff with additional training carry books to these places 
and serve them. There is usually % room reserved in the hospitals to keep 
the library books. A noiseless book-trolley presents a large assortment 
of books at each bed for selection. The Health Department of the Local 
Body gives a special grant to the Library Department to meet the cost of 
this service. 


264 Administration 

On the adninistratiit€ side, many libraries have developed a high sense 
of value and are eliminating many purposeless Victorian practices. For 
example, book-selection is transferred de facto to the librarian. They have 
given up elaborate accessioning. The Inclusive accession numbeBss and the 

I total cost alone are entered for each bill. Out of date, worn-out and dead 

books are freely discarded. Time is not wasted on the classification and 
cataloguing of materials which are obviously of temporary value, important 
though they may be at the moment. In a word, the librarian is trusted and 

given full freedon to rationalise his work and processes without any 
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(structIon. There is no sign of political interference. What a contrast 

the narrow antedeluvian outlook of the all-tooTfev? libraries in India 

K 

iere political hatred, selfishness and ignorance combine knowingly or 
iknowingly to make a feti3h of trivialities, kill proper library outlook 
[nd now and again set back library progress by several years — this in 
spite of most of the active libraries in the land happening to be placed 
to-day in universities, which should be seats of enlighljrnent . 

265 Experiments in public ^ataliogue 
The Middlesex Library System, which is really urban though technically 
i county library system,is making bold experiments in regard to the public 
lEtalogue. It does not provide a catalogue for public use. Unimpeded open 
laccess and adequate reference service make the catalogue an unwanted barrier 
lin the case of the books actually on the shelves. For books not on the 

[shelves, published trade-bibliographies give the necessary information. 

\C 

Ilf a reader picks up a title from it and asks for it, but^is not on the 
[shelf, the library cheeks up the charged tray and if it is found charged, 
he is told about the date on which it is expected to cdme back to thfe library. 
If it is not charged, the central library is asked by phone to rush it to 
the branch concerned either from its shelf or from whichever branch has 
it or by purchasing a copy from the market or by inter-library loan if its 
potential use is Ijkely to be too small for the purchase of a copy. I had 
a full discussion with the library staff about this. I am told that it 
works quite well and in fact even to a better satisfaction of the public. 

266 Barriers 

Many libraries, particularly in London and Middlesex, have gone further 
in the direction of open access. They have given up wicket-gates and 
barriers of all kinds : At the Westminster Library, whose new Central 
Lending Library at 4 Charing Cross Road was opened when I was there on 
15 July, the charging and discharging counters have all been made to recede 
so much into the background that a reader walks into the library through 
a spacious, well-lit, entrance corridor, unless he has to charge or discharge 
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bock in which case $he has to go to a counter to the left of the corridor, 
"he Americans have been doing it for several years. Even cautious, conser¬ 
vative England has now found wisdom and ultimate national economy and ad¬ 
vantage in such a whole-sale pull-down of barriers of all kinds. 

267 Conscience Box 

Middlesex has taken another bold step. It has given up keeping an 
[account of the overdue charges for late return of books by readers. Neither 
Joes it grant receipt, nor does it "collect” the amount in the usual way. 

[The counter has a box like the polling box or the Undi in the temples of 
[South India. Any reader who returns books after the due date drops the 
lecessary coins into the box. No coercion! Not even a reminder!! Not 
bve*vany notice of it!!! I gave it the name "Conscience Box" and the 
Librarians were very pleased with that phrase. Surely in the Madras Uni¬ 


versity Library, the cost of collecting one anna per volume was often greater 






phan that amount — on account of the multifarious accounting appartus and 
m audit which had been trained to strain at a gn&t. The authorities and 
the auditors made such a fetish of the affair. They looked upon it as 
'evenue i Or as an absolute procedural matter which had an overwhelming 
/alue of its own ! i 

I found this "Conscience Box" working splendidly in the trams and 




juses of New$ York. No conductor i No tickets!I A mere voluntary dropping 
>f coin the Undi kept near the driver!!! 




268 Economy in Issue Apparatus 

I saw two different improvements in the issue apparatus in two different 
ibreries. Middlesex made the book-card in the form of a pocket of manllla 
Japer and the reader's ticket in the form of a card which goes into that 
*©cket. I found by observation that this makes a saving of 40 percent in 
ho charging time, as the two hands can work simultaneously, the right-hand 
tamping the due-date on the date slip and the left-hand inserting the 
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Ider 's ticket into the book-card and pulling out the whole for charging. 

Ids has dispensed with a separate book-pocket andrfolded the lowfer edge 
the date label In the form of a pocket to receive the book-card. This 
Les the cost of the book-pocket and the labour of fixing it. These two 
Lovements fan be effected together and then the economy will be even greater 




Chapter 3 


I Rural Library System 

31 Denmark — Effect of Folk High-Schools 
The Swedish librarians say that they are still in the pioneer period 
■bile they describe Denmark as having books integrated into its cultural 
life One of the forces responsible for this integration has been the folk 
ligh-school system. In a typical folk high-school which I visited, about 
■50 students reside. It is made up of girls during the three summer months 
Ind of boys during the si* winter months. They are between 18 and 24 years. 
If ter leaving school at 14, they work for a few years and then come up to 
I folk high-school for intellectual re-winding and cultural step-up. The 

|o percent of the adolescents, who are above the bottom 20 percent of 

Ww 

Imbeciles andjthe top 50 percent who have an innate intellectual urge, are 
lent ally re-conditioned by the folk high-schools and enabled to look after 
iheir further self-education with the help of the free library service 
Ibich reaches every village. 

I visited a typical village library in the parish of Karlebo^, whose 
lopulation is only 2,000.' One of the rooms in the parish school f housejl the 
library. The headmaster and his wife look after it. It has about 2,000 
kolumes. About 60 books are added each year. The travelling library of the 
Eistrlct calls six times in a year for exchange of books. The annual issue 
is 5,000 — 5,000 for a population of 2,000. The library is kept open 
:>n Tuesdays from 3 to 5 p.m. and on Fridays from 5-30 to 7-30 p.m. The 
classification and cataloguing have all been done centrally. The librarian 
las only to advise readers and look after th 4 issue wo^k. The catalogue is 
in cards. The Director and the Inspectors of libraries co-ordinate the work 
of the rural library system as a whole. 

32 Sweden — Kural Central Library 
It has been my theoretical conjecture that nothing will be gained by 






amalgamating a Rural Central Library with the City Central Library of the 
place where it is located. My Library Development Plan for our country has 
proceeded on this assumption. I found a practical demonstration of it at 
CJpsala. Here an attempt had been made to make the urban public library 
function also as the Central Library for the surrounding rural area. But they 
have found it necessary to keep the stock di.t£3. The staff also has to 
be kept distinct* the only saving being in the salary of the watchman who is 


shared by both the urban and the rural wings. 

Books are sent out in boxes. Each box is sent out with about 50 books 
and three copies of the list of books sent. One comes back immediately as 
receipt. The second has columns for statistics of issue against each item 
and is returned with the books. The third copy is retained for parish use. 

A fourth copy is retained at the Central Library as an office copy and 


'b 

filed x in a find-me-out folder under the name of the parish, so that they 

Ol 

may be used to prevent sending the same bock over^gain to the same parish. 
Apart from this, the book-card of each book sent out is filed, as in ordinary 
loan, in a charged tray by due dates and call numbers* This 

mechanises the location-of the book^sant out and forms the basis for classfied 
statistics. , , * ... \k % ft- , t 

Each book^whieh- goes out carries with it£#fsecond book-card which the 
parish uses for its own charging work. 

There is a map with tags pinned to the parishes. The colour scheme of j 
the lags shows which parish has a permanent collection and several other 
features. 

The State Bureau of Public Libraries supervises and co-ordinate5 the 
24 county library systems through a staff of 3 officers and 7 assistants. 

3^ England 

The rural library system of England has made considerable progress and 
become quite mature during the twenty-five years which had elapsed since 
my last visit. Practically every county has now established its rural library 
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system. They range in type from the Middlesex System at one extreme.which 
Consists of a chain of urban libraries and is a rural system only in the legal 
sense,to the Hereford $ystem at the other extreme, which is typically rural 
.nd has to serve a community scattered over a difficult terrain. An amusing 
(fact: These two extreme ends of the county library spectrum are in charge 
of a father and son respectively l tSffihe county library systems are being 
'developed along bold and rational lines. Most of the county library systems 
have emerged or are emerging from the primitive stage of sending out boxes 
of books — and have begun to take an assorted collection of about 2,000 
volumes in a library-van down to the villages. Some have also established 
several branch libraries in the bigger villages and smaller towns injheir 

. l' ir - 

6 . I* 6 Q. • ' * 

Derbyshire is typical of this advanced type. It is finding service 
from one country-centre expensive and has therefore established regional 
centres in the branch libraries of centrally situated parishes. I was very j 

much impressed by the high level of reading which has been induced by its 
service. When I was in the library-wan which had pulled up at a roadside 
to serve the neighbouring villages, it was a sight to see crowds of people j 

walking into the van for exchange of books. Heavy books in subjects like J 

poetry, anthropology and animal husbandry were exchanged in large number 
and not merely fiction, music and travel. The orderliness and quick despatch; 


of business were impressive. LJk 

The branch libraries were like beehives with a throng of people at 
all hours. The proportion of children in most of the libraries was 
remarkable. By engaging myself in conversation with the children, I found 
how well-informed and widely interested they were. They were all quite fa 
familiar with classified arrangement and card catalogue. When I asked 
some children to pick out for me some books on butterflies and India, not 
finding any in the children's collections, they qulbtly walked into the 







adult section and brought out the appropriate books without any help 
from others. This is very significant. Very "Useful folders and bulletins 



are freely distributed 


Here is a typical picture of the result of entrusting the task of 
promoting the perpetual self-education of one and all to the library system 
and giving the library profession full freedom to do their job as well as 
they could > without interference from others under the pretext of adminis¬ 
trative expediency. Bakewell is one of the little parishes I visited. 
Population,9,000 5 population of the neighbouring villages which ®.re also 
served, 7,000. Membership in Bakewell parish, 100 percent. Library, in a 
single room. Shelf-capacity, 8,000 volumes. Average daa4y issue, 600. 
volumes-* Maximum daily issu" " IOAr '* 000 volumes. 



All this development has happened within a span of twenty years. The 
benefits of this will become visible in the course of the next generation. 
If this agency of culture and self-education continues to function at this 
rate, the enlightenment and efficiency of England will pervade throughout 
the entire community and step up to a marvellous level. There is no doubt 
that this is a true and .effective means of the cultivation of the mental 
resources of a nation as a necessary prior step in the cultivation of its 
material and spiritual resources. When will the statesmen in India realise 
the importance of this? When will our Economy Committees develop a proper 



"Vvut/ 

epharal 


sense 


.at is beneficial in 


the long run to the people at large? When will they, for example, give up 
tying down libraries to^ archaeological museums and dropping them together 
into the depths of the future leaving the next generation to pick them up 
and develop them if they so wished. Little do they realise that the world 
has now reached a stage when a nation which pushes library provision aside 
to save its cost for other purposes is like one whom the common man describes 
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i pennywise and poundfoolish. The fool who forgoes the pound to save the 
any harms himself and else. Perhaps he feeds the sense W* humour 

the onlookers. But if the government of a nation behaves in that way 
1 the twentieth century, it is sowing the seed for national tragedy. Indeed 
tave grave misgivings that the neglect*,, on the part of the f irst government 
free India^of the steady and sure means of cultivating the human resources^ 
their playing with social education and university education at the verbal 
and publicity iSnd' only, or at best leaving library provision to depend 
essentially on local private enterprise and not on public funds and legis- 
1 t-tlve provision, will induce insolvency in informed man-power so rapidly 
that a crash will come within the next ten^ years. God forbid '. 

I quite realise that this short-sightedness on the part of the people 
in power is traceable to their never having enjoyed or seen or even heard 
of a good library service. They have begun to exercise power after the 

i 

lapse of several centuries. They have had no chance to build up a propec 
scale of values. It is especially true that novices of this kind will be 
carried away by what is now and what will be in the next minute only. They 
'ill be blind to the danger lurking in the corner as a result of mass- 
ignorance. Unfortunately even when they go to developed countries like 
England and America, they come back with an urge to imitate their splendour, 
adopt their policy as mere slogans and introduce their institutions as mere 
ritual appendages of the State. ^ % *"*■] 

It is not my envy of the American, the English and the European 
peonle -- from the highest to the lowest -- whose perpetual self-education 
is so amply provided for by their nation-wide grid of live libraries^which 
is responsible for this train of thought. It is only the result of my 
concern that a splendid opportunity and public enthusiasm for the cultivation 
of our human resources, caused by the culmination of rianatma Gandhi s life- 

■ 4 
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Chapter 4 


University Libraries 
41 Denmark 

The new library building of the Science Faculty of the University 
of Copenhagen is a lovely one. Thej*s tack -room is in eight tiers. The roof 
of the tiers is however too low to put upfjt5.y-guides. This is continued 
because the library does not allow open-access. The stack-room is air- 
.ondioned. Filtered air is pumped into four tiers and drawn out of the other 
four* The pressure in the stack-room is kept higher than that of the atmos¬ 
phere so th*t unfiltered air may not enter. T e r gua r d against its r nSSlng 

aU r 1L. -gAvtiKJ-'vxc*.. 

•b hr - oug - h-th»4eog . j Kjhere is a lock-system.^ "|Tiere are ta» doors separated 
by 5 feet; both the^oors are opened and closed automatically by an elec¬ 
trical switch within half a minute of seach other. Though the capital cost 
of this is much, the recurring cost is said to be less than 8 annas for a day 
of 24^ hours. 

Tne feciodicals Section is beautifully organised. I am now convinced 
that the visible index system will save much time in the case of the Regis¬ 
tration Cards. Each tray can hold 75 cards and needs only an overall height 
of l£ inches. But they have not adopted the Check Cards. This leads to 
neglect of prompt remainders for the periodicals not arriving in time. The 
metallic coloured tag-system in use is not sufficiently effective. There 
are three assistants and one chief. Every oeriodical is registered within 
one hour of its receipt, stamped with the date of receipt and the university 
stamp, marked its location # and released. About 3,000'periodicals are taken. 

Of these only 500 are sent to the display table. About 500 go to the 
Departments and the rest are sent direct to the shelf — much to the dis¬ 
appointment of the Third Law of Library Science. 

The chief of the section personally documents all the medical periodicals 
He writes up a slip for each article. When a sufficient number accumulates 
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ind the printei^f who works with a multigraph machine is free, the slips are 
[lassified and sent for printing. The proof is corrected with the orginal 
Periodical itself. The multigraph copies of the slips are distributed to the 
[Departments and are also used for analytical entries on the principle of the 
|unit-6ard 3 stem. There is a binding department and the completed volumes 
are bound promptly. The binding is poor. There is no split-board or 
|?rench joint or tight-back. Loose numbers are lent for a week. It is remar- 
able that all work is rounded off each day without leaving even one periodi¬ 
cal in suspense. 

The Dentistry Department which gets about 100 periodicals by exchange 

lleaves them all to be handled and housed by the Central Library. Some Depart-, 

|ments have their periodicals housed with themselves, while some prefer to do j 

|even the routine administrative work .themselves 

At lunch time, we had a long discussion about library and cultural 

|matters. The chief librarian said that he was promoting a series on Library 

,-iwe 

[Science. He took a consent from me to write ibooks/for the series on the 
[ Philosophy of library classification and on the Philosophy of llbrr.rlanshjp. . 

42 Sweden 

Each Department in the Upsala University is autonomous in library 
matters. It is only the personal relation between the heads of departments 
and the librarian which brings out any co-ordination at all. The departments 
are however very exclusive. Some even refuse to giwe the librarian a list of 
what they get, lest its inclusion in the librarian's annual accession-catalogue 
should make the others ask for the use of their collection^. They have no 
good classification scheme. Even the catalogue code is out-cf-date. The 
catalogue cards also are out of date in size etc. They are trying to change 
over. The head of the catalogue section was a mathematics man.in the earlier 
year-s-. He had known Mitagleffer, Nielson and Freedholm and had done some 
work in the Theory of Numbers. 
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The head of the Periodicals and Exchange Section Is of 
progressive outlook. He knows all our books. He said that our 
books and methods often come up for discussion at the meetings 
of their staff-association. 

43 Great Britain 

There is a great variation in the standard of organisation 
of the University Libraries of Great Britain. Glasgow is still 
following nineteenth century methods. London has a fine new 


building with an imposing stack-tower which has become a land-mark 

>4 


in Bloomsbury Square. This- library has many reading rooms. The 
proportion of Indian readers and especially of Indian ladies -is- zty***^ 

hit {>-*• 

preiy high in them. This library has a huge extern si on-wing supplying 
dozens of copies of prescribed books to University Extension Classes. 

I don’t see what can be gained by attaching this function to a j 

University Library. Both the Bodleian and the Cambridge University | 

Libraries have new buildings. The new library building of the Leeds ! 

University has unfortunately been designed on a circular pattern j 

and the library is already suffering from the rigidity of such a 
pat^rn.^ Ift Edinburgh full freedom to organise the library 
according to the findings of Library Science does not yet appear 

to have been ^31 An An ecdote o f 1925) given by the professorial -4 

Library Committee. Z---- 




n 


I remembered what had happened when I visited -it ^in 1925. 

I learned from the then librarian that the Chairman of the Library 
Committee would not allow classified arrangement of books. Later 
in the day, I called on my professor’s professor..—a brilliant 
mathematician. He began asking me why I deserted mathematics and 
remarked that there was nothing serious to learn in Library 
Science or do in libraries. Although I was then only learning my 
ropes, as it were, my youthful enthusiasm for my new love made me 
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^-^protest against those remarks and I said that the professors 

of the University were too self-willed to allow librarians either 

fai# 

to do best for them or to demonstrate the potentialities of 
Library Science. When he asked for evidence, I mentioned the 
. opposition to classification in his University. The learned professor 
said that classification of knowledge was impracticable and that he 
himself was the Chairman mentioned by the librarian. I could only ■ 'M 
assert that the profession had made it possible »I had not then sensed 
facet—- and phase-'-* Jpia lysis and chain-pro which would have been 

# 

a convincing proof to a m*n of that brilliancy. Being a seasoned 
s ’^diametrically opposite propositions. Finding °that there was no means 

Iffr 

1 of an a priori examination of the issue, he turned on to reductlo 

,ad absurdum and cited the notorious placing of Sylvester's pap^r 

bn Algebra, entitled Laws t>f Motion , in Dynamics, by the compiler 

. 

of the Royal Society's Index . I met it easily^,saying that it merely 
proved one of the elementary negative! postulates of classification 
y 1&. classify by the title. Then he challenged how an «R*y- 

■S/'sCclopaedic book lik'e Whittaker’s Modern analysis could be classified. 

I mentioi^tke invoking of the aid of the catalogue to provide 
subject-analyticals. After a long give and take like this, he finally 
agreed that there was scope for some work and for a proper discipline 
being developed. 

432 An Anecdote Qf 1939 

In 1939 Providence took the horrid #•—*• — : ■" “ -“1 


shape of political persecution and made me print, against my wish 
and conviction, a classified satalogue of my library. The Mathematical 
collection was ar. excellent one and Its catalogue was brought out as 
the first volume. I sent a copy of it to this professor and he wrote 
conceding that the possibility of classification had been demonstrated. 
These printed catalogues went a long way to shew many people the 


value of classification. 


KiafllHkAli Mi. ki 
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I got confirmed in my conviction that there is no absolute evil 


■ in the world. At the moment I was forced to print the catalogue, I f-lt 



hurt since the immediate context disclosed only the tyrannical motlv of 
■ the authority to force me do something against my conviction in the 
distant hope that such unpleasant acts would make me vacate my place. I 
| saw ohly the evil motive of people behind it. But in a few years, I saw 
in it the hand of kind Providence which chose to work through such dirty 


I nedia. For these printed catalogues have gone a long way In demonstrating 


I the fundamental contributions made by^olon^&lassification to classificatory 
I technique. At any rate they are of immense help to me in developing the 




. 


1 technique further In spite of my.migration to distant places. I even 
■ feel angry with Providence/ 4£or in a World-War which led to the 

I discontinuance of the printing of the catalogue^and I ais^now handicap! 

I &fr humanities and social sciences. 


4^3 An Anecdote of 1948 — ifie Last Ditcly 
When I was in Edinburgh in the present tour, I called on the same 
old professor who was still youthfully energetic in spite of his having 
crossed the biblical three score and ten. His memory was so alert that he 
I resumed the conversation just where we had left it in 1925. "What is that 
mathematical prodigy doing now?", he began. The reference was to a prodigy 
who was my student in the Honours classes in 1923 even when he was only 
twelve years old. It was his case that we were discussing last, when I 
met the professor in 1925. Next he himself started the subject of classifica¬ 
tion. I told him about some of my fundamental work in the subject. He 
said that it was all helpful in arranging entries in the batalcgue c?t~ 


I bibliography but that he would not allow books to be arranged on the 




:: jS" 

mk ■ 


■ shelves in the classified order. That was the last dicch. His argument 


I was the good old onej Classified arrangement would need interpolation of 


new books amidst old ones; this would mean disturbance of the position of 
I books on shelves; this would lead to familiar books not being found in 

familiar placesTKot different from the argument of a Principal in India 

I 

I. 
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insisted that arrangement of books in the college library should be 








uch that his illiterate bearer can pick out the right book for him when 
ie 4*. told " go to the library and being me the green fat book at the right 
md of the bottom shelf in the nin^th cubboeM^. All the old, old argument 


n favour of absolute placing. I argued that absolute placing might be 
lright in a private library and that relative placing Above would find 


svery reader all his books without loss of time. Again the same old 
irgument of a versatile genius: Any reader will know all the books in 
..is field before he comes to the library! I said that the majority would 
lot know and that a library^ open to many and not merely to the learned 



few, had to arrange books for the convenience of the majority and should 
lot presume that everybody would be equally versatile and informed. We 


ad to fight this question to the finish, sitting in the beautiful Moghul 
-arden^4 ? Professor Max 3?orn dropped in, our duel had to be stopped 


ibruptly and he finished with the remark, l a- the G ao rge ‘-eS qu ea k "Anyhow, 

■" won’t allow classified arrangement. But, X am no longer Chairman of the 
■library Committee. As I have retired, I can" not prevent it any longer. 11 

■ V... 

434 Unfavourable Factors 

I went into the details of this case as it proves how hard it is 
for the library profession to assert itself in university libraries , 
Tradition dies bard in universities. It is specially so in British 
Universities. It is all for good so far as good traditions are concerned. 

|It is all equally for bad when bad traditions persist. ’It is no reflection 

on the library prof*-u'.on when I say that . — 

TM 


: 


* 
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^methods cf work in university libraries are not yet modernised 
as much as in public and businejss libraries. This is due partly 
to the retarding force of tradition and partly to absence of pressure 
from the gifted, single-minded, senior readers whose innate urge for 

advanced study and research is of so corapfcE*%ing a nature that they 

K WV ■ 

help themselves under any conditions without any murjrur or complaint. 

V: - '435 Favourable Factors 

Of late however the formation of the University and Reasearch 
Libraries Branch of the Library Association is providing an agency 
to stimulate the re-thinking of unversity library practices. Here . 
is a proof of re-thinking: I was invited to address the Birmingham 
Conference of this Branch on classification. I called my subject, 
rf* Challenge of the •j keld of t nowlcdge "^ There was a high level 
discussion after my talk, which filled my heart with hope. Another 
factor which promises well for the university libraries is the high 
estimate of their value in the mind of the University Grants 
Committee which regards^" the fullest provision for library maintenance 
is the primary and most vital need in the equipment of a university. 

An adequate library is not only the basis of all teaching study; 
it is the essential condition for research, without which addition? 
caifnot be made to the sum of human, knowledge”] 

44 United States ■ 


441 Modular Plan.and Dry Contrwctibn 
I spent half a day studying the new library building of the 
Princeton University, Harvey S. Sirestone Library, which was just | 

occupied. Its chief feature is modular planning as it is termed. | 

In modular planning, any given floor-area can, at pleasure, be fitted J 

inter-changeabiy for any library purpose — stack-room, seminar room : 

or work-room for the staff. It can also be fitted for any new 
purpose which may be developed by a g-owing subject like Library Science. 
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Each unit is roughtly IS by 25 feet. We had a similar feature 
introduced in the stack-room and its fittings of the Madras University 
Library. The attempt to introduce this feature in the other parts 
of the building was frustrated by interference emanating from political 
forces of a deplorable nature. In free America, the library profession 
has had the freedom to think out and implement this idea unimpeded 
by forces foreign to the subject. The floor, wall and ceiling materials 
are made in units of standard dimensions and' shape and are assembled, 
bolted or otherwise fastened and not cemented or plastered as masses. 

All the partitions are movable. This is.called dry construction. 

Modular planning and dry construction ensure considerable freedom 
in the use of interior spacef Variation — periodical,kalfci^/d/escopic 
variation «— of the over-all pattern of .the library is possible so that 
readers are not bored by the sameness of pattern staring them In their 
face from month to month and from year to year. Again the Fifth 
Law of Library Science postulates growth not only in readers, books 
and.staff, but also in library ideas, outlook and policy. It demands 
that the library building should be designed not only to provide 
maximum usefulness according to the present ideas about the functions . 
of the library^but also so as to allow the same privilege for the 
future generations. 

India is just entering into its library «ra. It is desirable that 
all antiquated ideas about monumental buildings, rotunda and the 
utilisation of castles of old for which no other use could be found, 
should be expunged from the minds of the authorities. They should 
give proper weight to the opinion of the progressive thinkers in the 
profession and base their building policy not on past traditions but 
on the changes in the needs which time will bring in its chain. 

442 Humanistic Laboratory Libaray 

Another feature of the hew Princeton University Library is the 






provision of graduate study-rooms with a selection of basils reading mat rials 
necessary for research, a number of seminar rooms for holding post-graduate 
'classes under professorial guidance, browsing rooms witjjn books on all kinds 
of subjects written in an entertaining style and with furniture suited for 
bodily relaxation, and about 500 carrels for the private use of graduates 
and undergraduates. A carrel is a cubicle for an individual reader. He can 
lock it and no one else can enter it without his permission except the :j 

’embers of the staff. It has a dtsk-shelf, bookshelves, type-writer stand 
and adjustable light-points. It will be his research room in .ttjfc|library^ 
located at the point of the stack-room where the books in his region of 
interest are housed. He can leave his notes in any sort of disarray, his 
periodicals or books on his private desk or a half-finished letter in his 




own type~wri»;.#r, as he departs for class or luch or for his home. This 

K 


convenience results in the saving of much time which would otherwise be 
lost in again and again gathering loose ends together for the sake of 


safety^or in re-establishing the mood at which work was interrupted. 


‘TN*. 


i. This ample accomodation for individual student's work-spate is one of the 
outstanding embodiments of the principle of "Humanistic-laboratory library" 
as they put it. 


The following data, may be.interest: 


Floor area 

Volume 

Stack area 

Book-capacity 

Seating capacity 

Humber of carrtls 

Cost 

Faculty members 
Post-graduate students 
Undergraduates 
Library s taf i. 


300,000 sq.ft. 
3,870,000 cubic ft. 
4$ acres 


: 

■ 


Jy 


1,800^,000 volumes ( Xt> 


1,875 

500 

Ss.2 crores. 


if/ 


565 

583 

3,457 

91 




















443 Three-fold service 

The special arrangement made in the Princeton and Yale University 
Libraries for teat-book service is of considerable interest to us. Our 
Libraries are wronging the undergraduate and the advanced research student 
equally^ by making no differentiation whatever either in the stacking of 
books or in the provision of reading rooms, and by the despicable practice 
in some places of completely ignoring the needs of these and turning 
all the attention on influential profejjfcors. 

In Yale, there are tkree groups of book-collections and associated 
reading rooms for text-book service, browsing service and research service. 

4431 Reserve Book Room 

There is a vast text-kook reading«-room called the Reserve Book Roam 

which is ever filled with busy students. It has shelf-space for about 

10,000 volumes. The text-bboks brought into this room for collateral read- 
|U ry o- IhrHi. <M*. «■** \**j*A*a*aX j 

lngjof each academic year jointly by the librarian and the members of the 

faculty. The books are arranged under the name of the course or the Professor 
Many of the books are lent by the Departments of the University. They are 

Hi- 

available only for study wlthin^premises. The issue is for a specific 
number of hours. The due hour is stamped on the date-label and the charged 
tickets also arc filed first by due hours and then by call numbers. There 
is always a long queue of registrations for each copy. Copies are lent out 
for overnight use. Return of such copies at the moment the library opens 
on the next day is obligatory and the sanction to enforee return is the 
cutting out of the privilege of over-night borrowing. This Reserve Book 
RoAm has a staff of three assistants. 

4432 Brewing Room 

There is a brotfsing room called the Linomia and Brothers Library which 
contains about 15,000 volumes of a semi-popular nature on all kinds of 
subjects. They are mostly authoritative books written with a flair. This 
is the meeting place of the undergraduates and the post-graduate specialists. 
This room gives them facility to acquaint themselves with the latest 

i 

thought on subjects other than those in which they specialise. There are 

comfortable lounges in this room. Books can also be borrowed for study 
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home. There Is a librarian with two assltants in charge of this collection 
id its service. 

4433 The Main Collection 

-r 

The main library which has the rest of the books and all the leaded 
■eriodicals, monographs and treatises is the resort of the advanced studei 










|:.o are naturally limited in number. They get reference help. They have 
rivate cubicles in wh:' ch they can leave their writing or typing materials 
Bnd the books chosen by them until they complete their study. Th-re are also 

r ijninar rooms for group discussions with books and a few lecture rooms where 
professor can meet his specialist students^ The book-cards of all the 
looks, taken by readers to any of these rooms, are filled in the counter against 
I he rooms in which the books will be kept for use, so that the library can 
ollect them if somebody else wants them for use. 

4434 Adequate Staff 

This kind of three-channel flow of service is a great help. Our 
diversity libraries should think along these lines if they are to play an 
■ affective part in the development of our young m$n and the promotion of stucly- 
liabit and taste for research in them. This will of course mean more staff 

I" 

land a better trained and a better informed staff • In fact) the proportion 
|of library staff to undergraduates in some of the American Universities is 
las 1 to 50. 
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Chapter 5/ 

Business Libraries 

Business libraries are the new species that have become dominant 
the interval between now and my first visit to the West. The chief feature 
these libraries is that the microscopic units of thought embodied as articles 
| periodicals, pamplets and leaflets take the place of the macroscopic units of! 


ought embodied in books. These are not meant for recreation but for infor- 
■xition — information often served in anticipation witKput even waiting for 


liie demand. These factors imply a more powerful, minute and hospitable tech- 
Iniqflr- of classification and cataloguing, a thorough scanning of all puDlfehea 
laterla^ from the angle of the institution served,and quickness of service. 
■Ms specialised- service given by business libraries has come to be called 
■ocumentation Service. An idea of the range of subjects covered by the 


Business libraries of England can be had from the list given in section 6312. 

51 Industrial Libraries 
The demand for documentation service originated from Jshfc Industrie. 
Iiouses. As the library profession had been narrowly indentified with public . 
libraries where recreative reading dominated, the industrial libraries first 


lame to be called Information Bureaus. This change in name caused some con- 

, , , 

Bus ion and the persons recruited were first drawn mostly from jwwuu who had 


I Specialised in the technique of the industry rather than in the technique of 
Ithe library. classifying, cataloguing, abstracting and serving information. But 
■the inefficiency which resulted from this mistake was soon realised and it is 


leing set right though the name of the organisation has not been changed. This 

■Anglo-Saxon way of changing the subs$K£ without changing the label has 

■ -A. 

I eonruaW,India. 
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511 Imitation of form only 

For example during the last two or three years, the Government have 
I it-d so many posts with the label "Information Officers" in imitation of 
■at happens in England. As it is not known what service is expected of thejn « 


■I kinds of educated idlers find a haven in them if they have an adequate 


llitical pull. The enthusiasm for multiplying these mysterious posts^ is 


rowing by leaps and bounds. The result is that at m** time when there is 


V. 

or^ge of educated m<UiT power, many are thrown into a vegetative state by 
■ l! - a I r> "or. -vs. lor. of fie 0 , T- is ne a attentioi at high level. 

512 Hunger for Depth Classification 
The information service maintained by the British Aluminium Company 
I typical. It made a small beginning in 1929 with a gathering of technical 
■lea. But it grew rapidly. It started doing abstracting service by 1930 


H r research laboratories, branch offices and the head,office itself. The 

K , 

aroinium Industry assumed ^dimensions only aft*r the^irst W»rld-War, 

I covers the entire spectrum of prospecting mining, metallurgy and semi- 

/ 

Hrmfacture^. It has now .become a runner-u^to steel. Its library has 
P Pa ce with these large strides. It has now a stock of 15,000 files. 


| no existing scheme of classification is detailed enough^ for its/purpose, 


I has improvised it; own schedule of foxi. It has a large staff to circulate 
■e materials to the work-tables of the officers. It is coming across 
Hrverai technical problems which need investigation and research. 

Metal Box Company is another example. Its librarian can find only 
He division in the U.B.C. into which all his documents (which are on 


Hokage industry) have to be placed. This is the v ry negation of classi- 
[cation and documentation. It is problems like these •fckfrt came to my ) #tice 


■ m y tour. The librarian of such industrial libraries could easily grasp 


■e splendid potentiality of the Colon Classification for such "depth- 


Hassifieation" needed for documentation service in tedctefrifol libraries. 

Hpir hunger for "depth classification" is insatiable — a very healthy sign 
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life. 1 too came to realise this potentiality fully for the firstly 
f'-rving the kind of service which the industrial libraries were seeking 
render. This brought home to me the concept of "Optional Facets" with 
ch I am now occupied and the need for investigating it further. It is on 
.s concept that my talk on "Self-perpetuatingglassification" before the 
nt mo' ting of the Aslib and the Society for Visiting Scientists,was focu sed, 
aig: concept needs considerable research and experiment. I, therefore, 

/* r S v ’* ,; 

de an appeal to the Royal Society and similar organisations to provide fbr 
11-timed research in documentation technique. I am gratified to find that 
editorial article in the issue for Kay, 1949 of the ^ . .ibrpry . /xSs.oc i lat.A2. f i r . 
i has given evidence that this point is being recongised. For it reads: 

513 Need for Fundamental Experimental Work/ 

"Apart from their contribution to the field of library co-operation, 
ecial libraries (fciis is the name in Anglo-Saxon countries for what X have 
lied Business Libraries and which have Documentation as their distinctive 




ure) can render a greater service to the profession by acting as "guinea 
" for experiment in library technique. The importance o.i. carrying ouc 


fundamental experimental work in library "science" was stressed again 
Jij again by Dr. S.R. Ranganathan when he visited this country last year, a 
sit which will be remembered for very many years to come by everyone who 
privileged to hear him speak. Special libraries are admirably suited 




the carrying out of isueh experiments for two main reasons. Firstly most \"/- 


them are fairly small and therefore modifications in technique can be made 


I thout too serious a dislocation of their normal working. Secondly many 
I them are attached to a scientific or an industrial organisation and they 

[us have close contact with the latest development in sclent.- anu t^chr -u ogy. 


feel very much handicapped in the present phase of my work on documentation 
Id optional facets for want of facilities in India to have intimate contact 


fth specialists in the serv-ral industries or with librarians or libraries 
Indus trial houses. 












52 Government Departmental Libraries 
521 Library of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 



The value of documentation service in a small library which specialises 
|n a narrow region of knowledge was soon seen by the Departments of. Govern- 
;nts. They are being developed with great eagerness^ in the libraries of 
[hese Departments. For example the small library Of the Ministry of 
[own and Country Planning is typical of them, less than a thousand volumes 
If books and directories, a few hundreds of specialised periodicals, quite 


,■ stream of ephemeral stuff, a staff of five or six documentalists 

*1 'j/twJU-w 


■igesting all the information contained in them in a shape £hs& will 
Rca'ctly answer the problems engaging the attention of the Ministry these 
■re its features. It is not the building that makes it big; it is in fact 
Hjddled in a few small rooms. Nor is it the number of volumes. It is the 
socialised and intensive service by a squad of documentalis ts which makes 


It, valuable. 




522 Library of the Swlteish Railways 


Here is another interesting example: It is the Library of the Swedish 
Railways which is housed- in the R a ilway Buildings at the ftockholm Central 
Etation. It is manned by two laiiies. They work without measure. They have 


L stock of 50,000 volumes to which about 1,000 *e±sj»«s are added each 

’ 

_ . , , _ j i r_ . ~ "I 1 MV. 1 


krear. They have to attend daily to about 200 telephone calls from all over the j 


railway asking for reference information, issue 40 volumes on loan to the 

[ 

railway staff living in Stockholm, and attend to correspondence including 
typing. About 100 periodicals are taken. They are all documented. About 
!l00,000 documentation cards have accumulated. A bulletin of abstracts 
is issued periodically for circulation throughout the R a ilway. The periodicals j 
themselves are circulated to the officers marking against each person^ name 


in the circulation label the exact pages which may interest him. In addition 









,X6S or b&gs of books ai*c to be filled now and again to be sent to outsta^flons ; 

» 


d received and discharge]* when returned. And yet no appeal for additional 


aff has been heeded to by the management. I was so moved by this that I 


nt the following letter to the General Manage? on If*. July*. 1949:- 
."To observe the latest developments in library service, on the 
ve of a great library programme we intend to launch in India, I am visiting 
he serveral countries of Western Eu*rope and the United tates. 

"This morning 1 visited the library of your Railway. It is doing 
tcellent work. The enthusiasm, energy and earnestness of Miss Egnell and 
iss. Johannsonj impressed me as amazing. I have not seen in my travel any 
ibrary where so much of reference service and documentation work is cone 
ust by tv'O p rsons. 

"I have evolved a formula to determine the strength of staff required 
n a library on the basis of the turn-ov r of work. I am enclosing a copy 
f it for your perusal and use.. 

"I fee! that a staff of at least eight persons should be normally 
lecessgry in your library, if the workers are to be treated in a human way and 





given time for rest and relaxation without wrecking their health prematurely. 


One should not run a willing horse to death,' as the saying go^s, I trust that 


you will find it possible to pay your personal attention to this matter. 

"It is my admiration for the brave way in which the two ladies are 
shouldering the work with good cheer which makes me write to you. 




" As I know how easily the arduousness of work in a library, which func¬ 


tions up like your., is underestimated, I am taking the liberty ol bringing thi $ 


matter to your personal notice." 












1 


523 Library of the U.S.A. Department 


of Agriculture^ 

One of the biggest and best organised Departmental Libraries I 
have visited is that of the Department of Agriculture of the United States, 
Every detail in the working of that library has been rationalised with great 
thought. The apportionment of routine work between man and machinery is 
remarkable. From book-selection to documentation, the stream of work is well 
regulated and the strength of the staff for each stage is so articulated that 
the work flows uniformly and practically every evening the table of every 
member of the staff is clean. What a contrast to the innumerable loose ends 


we find in many libraries leading hearJpreak among the sensitive members 
of the staff and vexation %^the users of the library. The published 
documentation materials of t' is library are too wellrknown to be listed here. 
The scope given for the blossoming of the creative element in each member of 
the staff down to the juniormost typist fitted me with satisfaction and was j 
a s|»).#ndid demonstration and fulfilment of my own ideal in the matter 
described in the JLlbrar-y administration (1935) in the words: "The librarian 
should deal with every situation and distribute work in such a way that an f 
opportunity is afforded for the personality of each member of the staff to 
get itself as fully and as artistically as possible in his work. 

•Even routine becomes an enjoyable work of art if the personality of the 
performer can express itself in it. In that case, the routing gets adjusted j 
in the most well-proportioned and the most economical way. The wastage in | 

human personality is most elusive and requires the full play of the personality! 
of the librarian for its elimination. 4 


f 


524 Army Medical Library 

Another giant departmental library of the United Stateg is that i 
of the Surgeor^Genoral's Office. It is the largest medical library in the 
world. Its famous librarian Billings was the first to practice exhaustive 
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.• alytical cataloguing in a library of a huge size. The result is the Imposing 


rray of tomes of its Dictionary Catalogue. In the far-off days when he started 



his work, the ter-m documentation had not been coined. His documentation 
ad to depend entirely on cataloguing technique; for classification reaching 


b sufficient depth had not been devised. To have persistently carried 


I 




In work through for so many years, In spite of this handicap, speaks volumes 
[or the courage and conviction of the librarians concerned. I felt delighted 
jrhen I was invited to visit this library which I had all along been admiring 


rom distant India. Our discussion went straight into the thifck of classi- 

/>U»nv G? 

icatory technique. For the authorities of the library.have realised the 
nnecessary handicap, if not the futility, they were experiencing by the 




ontinuance of sole dependence on cataloguing technique for exhaustive documen- \ 


ation work. While I was glad tha t they had decided to put into use the twin 


ngineA of classification and cataloguing for the purpose, I felit disappointedd. 


lat they were contemplating the use of a primitive model for the classification 


art of the twin and that they had not realised that the twin can be made to 
attain maximum efficiency only if the two are integrated and made to work 
Vn.unison. The latter is a necessary consequence of the former. Unless 
;he classification scheme in use is of the new which has the quality 

>f an artificial language of ordinal numbers capable o^> individualising any 
specific subject, whatever be itsy^ depth or degree of intension, the symbiosis 
between the two engines could neither be sensed nor be turned to advantage, 
tn the short period I could stay in that library, I suppressed my desirO to go 
sound and salute that admirable collection*, and devoted the whole time to a 
discussion of this point with the authorities. I felt that this self-denial 
was worth making in viftv of th<- finofmous financial and human resources of that 
library and the overwhelming influence its decision will have on the progress 
of library technique. A major move of the kind contemplated by that library 
may occur p erhaps once ±xi a century! and this made me apprehend the intensity 






l m 
















of the tragedy which will result unless the classificatory part 
of the twin engines is of the latest self-perpetuating model. 

That tragedy had once occurred in America by the wrong step 
taken half a century ago by the Library of Congress. It is only 
America that has the resources and the will to take large strides 
in library matters. It is an irony — or is it the ' 



of God — that such subtle but serious faults should have happened 
once and should threaten to recur again in the efforts of that 
land. Nothing will be last by going slow in such huge undertakings. 
My appeal was that they should put promising young men on research 
duty to devise a self-perpetuating scheme of classification vhich 
fully exploits facet— and phase — analysis and particularly the 
use of optional facets whose potentiality has not yet been fully 
examined. I wish I were younger and were born in the United States 
so that I could seize that opportunity to fulfil myself. 


525 Dutch Ministry of Economic Affairs 
The Library of the Ministry of Economic Affairs of Holland 


is doing considerable documentation work. It publishes a daily 
entitled Economlacne Voorllchting . This is mainly bibliographical. 
But the bibliography is well sandwiched by factual articles on 
various economic problem^engaging public attention in any country 
of the world. 



526 India Office Library 

In consequence of the Indian Independence Act, the name 


•India Office Library* which was in use from 1858 to 1947 was 
changed into 'Commonwealth Relations Office Library - Division B'. 
Though technically a Departmental Library, it has not developed 
any of the documentation activities like other Departmental Libraries. 



Its value is due to its being the largest collection of 
printed and manuscript materia^ in the West specialising in 
Indology. It grew out of the Library of the East India Company which 
was originally housed in the East India House in Leadenhall Street, 

It was formed as a repository of the oriental books and manuscripts 
collected by the Company*s servants in India. It was removed 
to the present quarters in King Charles^ Street, Whitehall^ in 
1867. It was entitled to the benefits of the Indian Press and 
Registration of Books Act (Act XXV of 1867). The copyright 
deposit has been the most prolific source of its accessions after 
the passing of this Act. In 1895, the scope of its accessions was 
liberalised so as to Include all published materials relating 
to India and a selection of those relating tt Asia. 

Here is an analysis of its stock:- 

Printed Books 


Language _ * . 

Number of Vala^.— 

European 

60,000 

Arabic 

5,000 

Persian 

4,700 

Sanskrit 

19,000 

Pali 

1,750 

Tibfctan 

120 

Ztnd 

24 

Pahlavi 

11 

Chinese 

1,850 

Assamese 

700 

Bengali 

24,000 
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Language 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

Kashmiri 

Marathi 

Nepali 

©riya 

fanjabi 

Sindhi 

Urdu 

Tamil 

Malaylam 

Kanerese 

Telugu 


Number of Vols . 

9.500 
19,400 

130 

9.200 
450 

4,000 

5,000 

2.200 
20,000 

15,500 

1,260 

2.500 

6,200 


n several other Indian and Asian languages-CuLw 


There are a few books in 
tfc CKU r>c*ck if 

The manuscripts include about 70 saperate collections. 


About 48 percent of these were officially deposited by the different 


administrations Jfc India. About 40 Percent were presented by 
official and non-official scholars who had collected them while in 
India. The remaining 12 per cent had been purchased. The Sanskrit 
manuscripts number about 8,000, whilfe the Arabic and PersiaryJ 
manuscripts together make up an equal number. 

Besides books and manuscripts, the library has a good 
collection of Drawings, Photographs and fcbe Photographic negatives 
of Indian antiquities. The number of negatives is about 2,300. 

The materials of this library will form a s umpticona 
nucleus for the National Central Library of T n dia. Early steps 
should be taken to have them transferred to India. The National 
















Central Library of no other country can be said to have had an 
equally good start. I trust that the opportunity will not be let 
go by the Authorities, Procrastination may prove fatal. 


X 

53 Institutional Library 

The movement for depth-classification and documentation, which 
was originated by industries and has already come to be used by 
Departments of Governments, has begun to affect other classes of 
institutions also. 

531 Chatham House and Newspaper Cuttings Service 
A remarkable special form of documentation service is the 
Newspaper Cuttings Service practised by the Institute of International 
Affairs housed in Chatham House. Toynbee’s annual volumes had been 
always evoking in me admiration and a desire to know the mechanism 
by which he was being fed with such an exhaustive facade|of facts. 

The lady in charge of this work invited me to Chatham House when we 
met at the Aslib Conference at Leamington Spa. I welcomed it and 
spent a few hours in studying its organisation. An opportunity soon 
came to record the experience gained during this visit and the train 
of thought released by it, when the Secretary of the All India Congress 
Committee asked for a memorandum on the reorganisation of their Newspaper 
Cuttings Department. Here is the scheme which the visit to Chatham 
House enabled me to draft:- 






Indian National Congress 
Press Cuttings Department 
Memorandum 

5310 Conspectus 

The memorandum which follows is in three sections. The 
first section is entitled '’Documentation and its Meed". It traces 
the evolution of the desire for a Press Cuttings Service on the 
part of the thinkers and the public workers in India and the 
factors shaping that evolution. 

The Second section, entitled "Exp rience Elsewhere", 
describes the Press Cuttings Service of Denmark^, shows the difference 
between news^s rvice and similar cuttings service for scientific 
workers. It also gives a fuller description of the Chatham House 
experience in Great Britain and mentions the special requirements 
of any efficient Press Cuttings Service. 

The third Section, entitled "R°-organisation", outlines 
a scheme for organising the Press Cuttings Department of the office 
of the Indian National Congress. Formation of six sections is suggested 
For each section, the nature of the work is described and data are 
given about the qualification and the strength of the personnel. 

The fact that the All India Congress Office is already 
maintaining a section to make, preserve and serve cuttings from 
current newspapers is proof that its value is realised in general. 

The problem is only to examine its organisation in the light of its 1 
own experience, the experience of similar bodies elsewhere and 
the requirements of exhaustive documentation work so essential 
for the efficient discharge of the duties of the Indian National 
Congress in the position it occupies in the new political set-up 
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of our Motherland. We shall consider these factors in their 
inverse order. 

5311 Documentation and its /Need 
53111 Work Before Independence 
Before independence, the work of the Indian National 
Congress was mainly the stepping up of the emotional potential 
of the people against politically dependent status. Providence 
provided the chief means for the efficient and comparatively rapid 
performance of this work in the person of Mahatma Gandhi. His 
personality canalised the minds of the leaders and the masses 
alike and forged the techniq u e for creating a cascade of popular 
emotion with an impulsive force capable of attaining political 
independence. It has succeeded. 




53112 Work after Independence/ 

What next? The Mahatma himself had emphasised that 

political independence was only a means to an end. This emphasis 

of his is in k eping with the philosophy of value embodied in the 

traditional statements: ^ . 

vr-fl -TTSfTH I 

The value of what has happened is in helping the happening 

of what yet remains to happen. q 

fay mrspn 

The value of what has b~en achieved is in helping the achieve* 
ment of what yet remains to be achieved. 

The value of political independence is in the freedom it 
has given us to add to the happiness, joy and delight of all our 
people by providing in the fullest measure ‘iitf^their vital needs 
like food, clothing and shelter, for their mental needs like 
information, recreation and creative work, and for their spiritual 
needs. 

llStn..y.:- :. % ^. .y . 



<SL 

This has to be achieved in a world-trend which had long 
ago transcended the closed systems of village life and of provincial 
or regional life and is struggling to replace even closed national 
systems by a world-system. The larger the political unit, the 
larger the quantity of facts and figures to be collected, comprehended 
and digested to maintain useful, productive.political life. 

531131 India as a Unit and Its Implications 
The renaissance of Europe happened at a time when smaller 
political units were the order of the day. The result had been that j 
Europe got organised as an aggregate of small nations. The renaissance 
of India is happening at a time when even Europe is in travail to 
slough off its multi-national set-up. It would be against time-spirit 
to organise the political, thus industrial, and the cultural revival 
of India on provincial basis. This means that the revival of our 
life to-day has to be on an all-India basis and the canvass of facts 
and figures needed has therefore to be larg&r than what any other 
nation had had to deal with hitherto. 

531132 Democratic Basis and Its Implications 
Moreover the renaissance of Europe happened at a time 
when domocracy had not yet established itself. Freedom of opinion 
and expression had not yet been conceded as a fundamental right of every 
citizen. T e art of printing had not yet been perfected to produce 
copies of newspapers by the thousands within an hour. Electricity 
and electro-magnatic waves had not yet been harnessed to transmit 
thought, news and opinion across any space whatever. The renaissance 
of India is happening at a time when all these factors have established^ 
themselves firmly and even the small individual countries of 
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53113 New World-Trend 



Europe feel overpowered by the plethora of facts and figures 
which crowd their respective tiny canvass. This means that the 
revival of our life to-day has to be amidst an unparallelled 
crowding of our vast canvass with facts and figures. 

53114 Externalised Memory and Cuttings Section 
Occurrences and utterenc s of all kinds in any corner 
of the country g°t report°d in print and get read or relayed in 
almost every house. What is more, b cause they are printed, 
they get pres rved unmutilated^such as they would not have been 
if transmitted and preserved orally. This makes severe demands on 
political organisations, such as the Indian National Congress has 
to care for. Ev^n the most encyclopeadic memory will fail In these 
circumstances. The only memory that can function is "Externalised 
Memory". The purpose of the cuttings section is just to build up 
such an externalised memory and make it work. Consistency and 
purposiveness of action will be jeopardised and chaos and confusion 
will be introduced in the life of the country if this externalised 
memory is not kept plentiful, truthful and easily useable. 

53115 Memory of Social Personality 
The cutting and documentation work inside the capcious 
memory of the living man is marvellous. Its organisation is almost 
perfect in the case of some. The psychology of association, which 
receives new facts into memory, stores them in helpful order and 
produces them in any grouping and permutation needed at any moment, 
is inimitable in its simplicity and certitude. What is its 
mechanism 1 ? Is it the biochemistry of the brain-cells? Can it be 
imitated by externalised memory? It is the work of the Creator 
of Man. Man may not be able to equal his Creator.' And yet he has 
been- vouchsafed some creative pow'-r of his own. The field for 



misfy 



the exercise of this power in the building up of an analogue of memory 
should be sought not within the p rSon ac3rfe » y of GocWcreat>- d man, but 
within the social personality of an organised group of men like a 
nation, which is created by the instinct of man. 


531151 Memory-Filling 

The facts which pour into the memory of^the social personality , 
of a nation are far more numerous than those enter the memory | 

of a single man. As It has b en described in Chandoga-Upanl.shad | 

and replayed by Sri Aurabindo, memory or C itta gets -filled through 
six channels — the five primary senses or the 1 ndrlyas which draw 


experience from the external world and the manas . a two-way channel, 
which passes experience from memory to intellect oT Buddhl for its 
getting .multiplied by permutations, combinations and other means' 



and re-transmits the new experiences so formed back into memory. 


The memory of a cultural and political unit is an integral, 
partial though it might be, of the memories of its members. The 
facts.lt has to receive, organise and produce, are. therefore far 
more numerous. 


531152 Magnification by Nearness 

Time may dissolve away part of the memory in due course. 

The residual memory in old age may be but a fraction of what it had 

held at various times taken together. c o it is with the archival 

and cultural collection? of a community. But its contemporary 

political collection has to handle not merely what Is of permanent 

' 

value but also a good deal more of stuff of temporary value. Nearness 
•magnifies the size and importance of many things. Political 
expediency has to respect this distortion by nearness. A political 
organisation like the Indian National Congress has therefore to respect 
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this distortion by nearness. 


531153 Newspapers as Primary Senses 
The Daily newspapers and the newspaper-like organs of 
longer periodicity are like the primary senses of the social 


personality of the political entity called the nation. The Cuttings 
Department has to c§ lect and organise everything gets expressed 




through them. Its failure will be a measure of the failure of the 
capacity to h' ar and see on the part of its parent body. If it does 
not function In full awareness, to that extent the Indian National 
Congress will have to act like a man with a defective vision, hearing 
etc, and its efficiency as a political organisation will det riorate. 
Nothing should therefore be grudged to keep the Press Cuttings 
Department at the highest possible level of efficiency. 


m 


5312 Experience Elsewhere 
53121 Danish Exp rience 

In this I had occasion to witness the great importance 
attached to Press'Cuttings Service in Denmark and Great Britain 
and to the organisations maintained for the purpose. In Denmark, the 
Bibliographic..1 Institute founded and being maintained with a subsidy 






from Government receives all the important newspapers in the Scandinavian 


countries and maintains puttings of them. Each cutting is maintained 


as an independent or separable unit and any citizen anywhere in th^se 


countries can get a mechanically reproduced copy of any cutting. 
This is the most remarkable nation-wide service of press cuttings I 
know of. 

53122 Scientific Service 

At the scientific level the Aslib of Great Britain and 




several similar organisations supply mechanically reproduced copies 




of any record* material* The materials they supply are usuaxxy articles 
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in learned periodicals and these periodicals are usually covered 
by abstracting periodicals and cumulative indexes. Thus the search 
for the material is provided for and the original is printed and j 

preserved in permanent form. Neither of these two conditions obtain I 
in the case of newspaper articles. Few papers print copies on 
comparatively permanent paper. Few are bound and preserved. Fewer 
still are covered by indexes. 


53123 News Service 

The newspaper articles are, therefore, cut and mounted on 

card boards; such card boards are to be preserved in protective 

binding cases. Further, experience has shown that it is cheaper to have 

them assembled in a well-classified manner, each binding case 

7 

holding the cuttings on a single specific subject of suitable 
extension,and the cuttings in each case being arranged among themselves 
first in a further classified manner and then by dates. Most of the 
cuttings will be multifocal,. Some will have to be represented in 
two or more specific subjects and some will need, in addition, to 
be represented under the name of the author. There are two ways 
of meeting this demand for multiple representation. Certain Items 
which can be multiplied by taking cuttings from different papers 
may be made to furnish a copy to each necessary place in the arrange¬ 
ment. Or, the single cutting may be placed in its dominant specific 
subject or place and it may be represented at oth^r places by a card 
which shows its location. Aie same card, belonging to a particular 
specific subject, may show the reference to s/v ral cuttings b aring 

faJL 

on it located in different places. In practice a mixture of these 
two methods is used. It has been found convenient to have a separate 
sequence of cuttings for each year. 

hi , . \ 


53124 

jThe Institute f or 



Chatham House Experience/ 

Internal ' Ai. at the Chatham House, 






London, has the longest run of binding cases of newspaper cuttings j 

I know of. It cuts some two hundred newspapers. I battery of 
cuttings is used by several workers. Its service is made to reach . 

throughout the world by the annual digest of such cuttings published 
as Survey of international affairs , the well-known product of the 
editorial skill of Toynbee. In addition to the widening or 
corrective Influennce of extensive public use, this end-product acts 
as a canalising force for the entire work of the Press Cuttings 
Department. Any mechanism will get continuously improved, maintained 
in good repair and provided with adequate funds for up-keep and 
growth^only if it is continously put to active and valued use. So 
j.t is with the mechanism of externalised memory. The genius of the 
British for oz’ganisation has involuntarily act<"d on this principle 
and is maintaining the Press Cuttings Department, not as a ritual 
insignia or for casual use, but ostensibly for a definite and continuous 

use. This has vitalised that Department. A staff of 26 is easily 

. 

regarded as worthwhile, and yet when I visited the Department in 
September ✓ 1948, "its chief complained of inadequate staff. The staff 
is organised on a functional basis. A helpful route-ing of materials 
and work has b^-en evolved. Above all, service is the spotlight of 
the organisation. It looks as if the fear of the curse of long 
unused press cuttings is acting as a det rrant on the paj/rent body And 
makes it provide a small team of two reference librarians for the 
continuous feeding of Toyhbee and for the casual feeding of visitors 
from outside, the most frequ^ot and influential of whom aie the 
reference librarians of the Housed of 
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531251 The Mechanies 



The mechanical work of cutting and mounting may appear to 
be a trivial matter of scissors and paste. But when the work has to be; 




on a large scale and for permanent preservation, it raises many 
issues. I can say that it ven gains a status arresting attention '] 


at high lev'l. F. r example, at the Leamington Spa Conference^ 
the Association of (Special Libraries and Information Bureau. I 






heard a well-attended and well-discussed paper on the Methods of 
Gutting and Mounting. The chief of the Press Cuttings Department 
of the Chatham ^ouse followed it up by exhibiting many specimens 
of work. 

, 531252 The Technicians 

The work of the technicians is concerned with the classifi¬ 
cation, cross-referencing and the orderly arrangement and maintenance 
of the cuttings and the cross reference so as:- 

(1) to find for every enquirer all his cuttings; 

(ii) to find for every cutting all its possible users; and 
(iii) to save the time of the users and servers. 

This is documentation proper. Its efficiency depends on the use 
of two artificial languages:- 

(i) an ultra-detailed scheme of classification, and a 
truly equivalent artificial agglutinative language of substantives 
alone;*, though these may be taken from a natural language. %ere 
is a symbiotic relation between these two artificial languages. 

India has been chiefly responsible to point out the existence 
of this relation and the means of exploiting it for the benefit 
of Documentation Service in general and Press Cuttings Service in 








particular. The technique of this work has now become the special 

yA.V-\ ; ; A Mi 

field of the library profession for nearly sev-nty years and is y 

is being co-ordinated at the International Federation for 
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Documentation (F.I.D.) as the ; eleari«Jie house for all national efforts. 


5313 Organisation 

The Press Cuttings Department of the Office of the Indian 
National Congress should consist of six sections:- 

ft y 

1. The heading and Making Section?^ or R.M.S.; 

2. The Cutting and Counting Section or C.M.S.; 

3. The Classifying and Cataloguing Section or C.C.S.; 

4. The Filing and Maintenance Section or F.M.S.; 

5. %e Locating and Serving Section or L.S.S.; and 

6. The digesting and Editing Section or D.E.S. 


order 




The newspapers treated should he processed in the following 

1. The R.M.S. for reading and mraking; 

2. The C.M.S. for cutting and mounting? 

3. The C.C.S. for preliminary classification; 

4. The C.S.S. for final classification, cross reference and 

cataloguing; and 

5. The F.M.S« for filing. 

53131 The Reading and Marking Section 
531311 Its Work 

The work of the R.M.S. will he to peruse the newspapers 
and items which deserve to be cut and preserved. : 'he marking 

should consist of putting in coloured pencil the main digit of the 
classification number of the specific subject of the cutting in a standard 
place at its head and tS?! If the matter for a cutting is continued in 
another column or another page a suitable Indication should be gifoen 
to guide the cutter correctly. The selection of the matter for a 
cutting is a matter of judg|ment. It will Kave to follow some 
general principles framed for the purpose from tin- to time. Work 
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of this nature will require terrible concentration. Persons of this 
section should not be disturbed in their work to attend to other 
duties connected with the parent organisation. 


II 


531312 Its Personnel 

Work of this nature naturally requires men of high academic 
qualifications and mature judgement, ^hey should have a frair for what 
is likely to be of immediate and future use. They should be persons 
who are well-versed in all social and scientific matt rs engaging 
or likely to engage public attention. 


531313 Its Strength 

If persons of proper calibre are recruited and if they are 
left undisturbed by any other call on their time it should be 
possible for one person to read and mark about 30 newspapers in a day. 
This figure is subject to correction in the light of experience. 

It must fee be remembered that one or two of a group of 30 papers is 


easily r cognised to be the most authentic and exhaustive. should 

be possible to use. these select papers to mark news items and reviews 
and ©Tracts. The other papers in the group may not require so much 

A 

time for marking news items . The editorials will have of course to 
be perused in all cases with equal attention. Another factor must 
be taken into consideration in determining the strength of the staff 
of this section;'that is the languages of the newspapers. 


53132 The Cutting and Mounting Section 
531321 Its Work 

A he work of the C.K^S. is cutting the marked articlesj 
mounting them on standard boards and writing,in the top the 
name of the source from which the cutting is taken, WSL should 









be oKta different mount* It is sufficient if the top-edge is pasted 
down and the' rest of the cutting;/ is folded so as to lie entirely 
within the mount. This will give facility to make both sides of 
a cutting available for leading whenever necessary. If a cutting is 
too long for a single mount it may be spread ov *r more than one 
mount marked "continued". This is called Unit-Mount'System. 

The older method of applying paste to the entire surface of a cutting 
and pasting the cutting down on a bound or loose-leaf note-book 

CL. 

is being discarded. The unit-mount system has greater flexibility jf 
in filing and serving. It will admit of all cuttings on the game 
specific subject being filed together and making service more f ij 
exhaustive and expeditious. The question of the risk of losing 


units may be raised. But it is not new to this problem. During 

* ft /hM 

the last 70 years the unit-card system has replaced the bound wf 
well as the loose-leaf ledger system in almost all libraries, 

A l 

offices, and business houses including banks. It has been foujp 
that it is quite possible to train the staff and the uselM to | 
exercise greater ca/e and a higher civic sense in handling cards 
and mounts. If the system is approved in principle, I shall b< 





glad to secure in due course samples of unit mounts wjtth the 

4 

necessary headings printed. Similar mounts may be locally mane 


or imported for the first year or un 


til/ 


we are able to make our own 




mounts. These mounts are usually made of Manila or Bristol Boards. 


531322 Its Personnel 

Work of this nature needs manual skill rather than 
intellectual ability. Literacy is of course necessary. Bo^s and gir 
can be easily trained to do this work. It is tidiness., trust¬ 
worthiness and speed which arc wanted. 







• misty. 
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531323 Its strength 

Normally it should be possible for a member of this 
section to cut and mount about 12 pieces an hour. Tnis is only a 
conjecture. The correct capacity should be found by actual 
observation. 

53133 The Classifying and Cataloguing Section 

The work of the C.c.S. will take more time for ,each cutting 
than that of any other section. It is, therefore, desirable that 
the work of this section on the cuttings of the day should be done 
in two stages. In the first stage the section should do only 
preliminary classification and work the class number to a few facets 
and digits in such a way that all the unit-mounts can be sorted cut 
within the day on a display table, ’^he surface of the display 
table will have several compartments formed by cu¥bs about 2 " high. 
Each'compartment win have a lat£U showing the specific subject 
which it will receive. The usefulness of preliminary classification 
and sorting of the cuttings on the table is two-fold. In the first 
place the cuttings will be available for perusal of users on the* 
very next day. Secondly detailed classification and cataloguing can 
be done with greater speed if bunches of cuttings dealing with the 
same specific subject are further classified and catalogued together. 

After final classification the full call number of each 
cutting will be ent red in the leading section of the mount. The 
classifier will also enter on the back of the mouivtythe calx number 
of every other specific subject which forms a secondary focus In the 
cutting and the name of every person under whom the cutting should . 
be indexed. Such a record of all the added entries of a cutting on 
the back of its own mount Is necessary in order to ie-move 411 













Sewi* vfh- 












Jo 

add^entrles from the file when the cutting is weeded out for any 
reason. 


As already indicated added entries will be of two kinds: 
cross-references from specific subjects and from names of persons. 

The former type will consist of a mount without -a cutting on it. 

Its leading section will contain the class number of the specific - 
subject from which the reference is made. TneJ body of the mount 
Will contain in succession the call numbers of all the cuttings • 
to which reference is invited, ^he second type will also conslit 
of a mount without a cutting on it. It." leading' section will contain 
the name of the author from whom ref rence is made and the body of 



the mount will give successively the call number ox the cuttings of 
which he is the author. 

As soon as the classification of a cutting is.over, the 
classifier should write class index cards. Each class index card 
will give the name of a specific subject in its leading section and 
the class number. equivalent to it at the end of the next line. 



I 



531322 Its Personnel 

'It can be^ seen that the work of this section is highly 
technical. Intensive training in minute classification and cataloguing 
work, such as Is given in the second year of the Post-graduate Degree 
Course in Library Science in the University of Delhi will be necessary 
for the members of this section. Their general OhademiX qualifications 

and personality should, In ariiition, as high as those oi the n.. 4 

% 

Their salary level should therefore be higher, it is unwise to 
expert an untrained person to devise his own system cf class numbers 
and subject headings to meet the requirements of this kind of . 

specialised service and it is unfair to find fault with him xater 
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for inefficiency in service. An improvised local system may work 
for a year or two, if the same person is continued on job and 
has a good memory. But when the number of cuttings increases beyond 
a c rtain limit,even the most capacious memory will fail. A hotch¬ 
potch will result and the file of cuttings may yi^ld some;but 
never all the cuttings bearing on a given subject. If there is a 
change in staff there will be endless disorder and confusion. If the 
intention is to make the Press ‘Cuttings '"ervice as permanent a 
feature and efficient as that of the Chatham House, the C.C.S. 
should adapt a well-tried published standard scheme of classification . 
and should be manned by persons with necessary technical training |||g 
in classification and cataloguing work. 

531333 Its Strength 

An experienced classifer may be able to deal with about 
100 cuttings in a day, if left undisturbed. This figure will be of 
help in determining the strength of the section. 

' 53134 The Filing and Maintenance Section 
531341 Its worky' 

The work, of the F.M.S. will be to file in their proper places 
all the new cuttings received and insert the new class index catalogue ,4 
cards which may be created by the C.C.B,., from day to day. his 

section should also replant the .mounts which might have been taken 
out for use either by the 0.C.S. or by the L.S.S. It should further 
cumulate at suitable Intervals the annual sequences of the cuttings. 



531342 Its Personnel/ 




The namber.of the F.M.S. should be throughly familiar with 
the ordinal at of call numbers and with alphabetlsation. 
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This can be easily taught to persons of ordinary ability who have 
completed the school/ course. Tidiness and trust-worthiness will be 
two essential qualities for the members of this section. 




531343 Its Strength 

The strength of the F.M.S. will depend upon the number of 
new clippings prepared and the old cuttings taken out for use each day. 
The daily turn-over is very poor at present. If the fVess Cutting 
Department is to justify its existence^ and if the enlightened 




vitality of public life in our country is t o improve, the daily turn- 

' $ 


ov r of this section should demand the full-time service of at least | 


one-member. Generally, one person will be needed for ■every 300 cuttings j.' 
to be filed. 




II; 


53135 The Locating and Serving Section 
531351 Its Work 

The work of the L.S.S, will be to find out his requirements 
from each enquirer by careful conversation. I can say from 
experience that this is a vital task. Few enquirers -- even university 4j 
professors -- know to enunciate their requirements in exact terms 5 
still less do they know What materials are likely to meet their 
requirements. The experience of the L.S.?. will stand them in good st-ad 
in helping the enquirers ov-r this hurdle. After noting down the 
needs of an enquirer, the L.S.S, should locate and' collect all the 
relevant cuttings for his use. For location they will have to use the 
cross reference and author mounts and the catalogue cards giving the 
class numbers of specific subjects. Eventually, it may be worthwhile 
to put up the plant necessary to supply raechalcaily reproduced copies 
fcUttings to those who ne d them. 

531352 Its Personnel 

Members of this section, should have a wide knowledge of mem 

and things and of current affairs. They should also be men of high 

£»«;•■ \ .. ...fc'.y......... t-..—..-V- E-Wr-y.. . *-.• . "■* - Hr'-- ' 
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academic qualifications. They should also be adepts in the technique 
of classification and cataloguing. For it is this mechanism that 
will help them to make their service exact, expeditious and 
exhaustive. T he members of this section should therefore have 
the same professional qualification as those of the C.S.S. 

531353 Its T t re ng th 

The streng&tKof the L.S.S. will depend upon the number | 

of enquirers to be served each day. The daily turn-over n. very Jj 

poor at present. If the Press Cuttings Department is to Justify 
its existence, and if the enlightaned vitality of public life in 
our country is to improve, the daily turn-over of this section vjj 

should demand the strength of this -section to be at the rate of 
one for every 50 enquirers per day. At present the work is being 

done by two do-all members. They mark, classify, ‘ ,)Ca ^ 

and serve. It is no wonder that the task is macdining to the worker1 
and proves to be inefficient for the us-r. The value of this sec tier 
will be realised and the need for strengthening it will arise, as 
and when respect for fact, adherence to Reality and g- n- ral inom .v:> 

increase among our people. 

53136 The Digesting and Editing Section 
I plead strongly that the Congress Office should establish 
the D.E.S. to prepare an annual volume entitled n' 1 -; e . of 
affairs . 1 should suggest Toynbee's o r ! nM-r.at 1 onal affai r^, 

as the model for scope and style with the modification that the 
"lens" used will be Indian instead of English. n-—*->** ndlan 

_will include not only affairs within the borders of India but also o 
^affairs in the outside world which Is of significance to her 
International existence. Such an annual will be an authentic 






fundamental source book. It will 1 " ! ' n 6 

■-.oil ■ ' _ ua 


















editor and a Secretary. 

As and when each annual volume comes out the cuttings of 
the year may be amalgamated into a single sequence with the cuttings 
of all the proceding years% This annual amalgamation leading to 
reduction to one sequence will make the use of the cuttings more 
effective and exhaustive. But it will involve consid rable work. 

The publication of the R:vlew of Indian affairs, will act 
as an appetiser. I t will bring more enquirers to the Press Cuttings 
Department. It will make out thinkers and public mind more realistic 
in matters where it is necessary to be realistic. This facility to 
keep to facts and to g®i all the facts with the least effort uudei 
the expert guidance of the L.S.5. will release the mind ox many 
promising young men and women to do useful creative work which will . f 
lead to increasing happiness, joy and enlightenment, an ev*r-increasing 
number of the citizens of our Motherland. 


532 Royal Empire Society 

The documentation service now being done by the Library 
of the Royal Empire Society is of a high order and of immense value 
to the British citizens going abroad whether for business or for 
pleasure. This library prepares — on request as well as in anticipation 
-- thoroughly reliable, well-documented digests of information including 
the latest statistical data on any member of the Commonwealth. This 
is a much valued service which this library has begun to do under the J| 
influence of documentation spirit. It is leading to a fruitful^, 
exploitation of its immense collection of printed materials on 
the commonwealth count raw. 


533 National Association of Swedish Architects 
The library of the National Association of Swedish Areaitects-- 


takes about 250 architectural periodicals. India is represented by 


i ,'hvr - ■ 




three of them. All these periodicals are systematically documented. 
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The librarian classifies and catalogues all the articles. He has 
an excellent collection of reference books and dictionaries in several 
languages to help his work. There is a small staff which publishes 
monthly abstracts. The Government pays a grant to meet the 
difference between cost of production and sgt'e proceeds, photostat 
copies of articles are supplied. The library occupies a small 
room only. But the shelving arrangement is excellent. It makes 
the best use of the space without disfiguring the room. This has 
been made possible by the use of the special design of shelves 
ma&e by Mr. Sparrings. I visited his workshop at 3 BiddergatSn. He. 
was kind enough- to send a model to Delhi. It fulfils th^ ideal book- 
rack I had been vaguSrly dreaming about. I wish that the Indian 
libraries adopt this neat, economical and strong typ of book-racks. 


54 Parliamentary Libraries 

I visited the Parliamentary Librari s of France, Holland, 
Sweden and Norway on the- continent. They do not show any modern 
development. The documentation service being done for long by the 
parliamentary library of the United States (Library of Congress) has 
been already mentioned in section 173. The outstanding change I found 
was the institution of documentation service by the House of Commons - 
Library. 


The benefits of documentation service accruing in industrial 

, ' ?Sf# 

and departmental libraries are beginning to make a wide-spread 
impression. The more exefct and thorough information with which 
the government benches have begun to play their part in the pari5 amen- 


gif 


tary debates, as a result of the institution of documentat.ton 
service in the departmental libraries, and the continuance of the ,:>• 

i -' liv. 

dependence of opposition benches on general flair or partial 



1 . « 









information furnished by interested parties has created a greater j 

inequality than before between the government and the opposition. 

The purpose of debate in a legislature is to -discover the truth ; 

of a matter by an equal contest betw on two equally capable and 
equally well-informed parties. If one party is fed by elaborate 
documentation service and the other is not, this purpose of the 
debate is lost. Farther, the opposition is tempted to play to 
the gallery by rhetorleal fire-works and the subject under discussion 
is often left serverely alone. This naturally leads not only bo 
loss of legislative time/ but also serious subjects which do not 
lend themselves to rehetorieal treatment come to be virtually 
decided fipon without the influence of the opposition. The only way ' 
to eliminate this frustration of parliamentary government is to 
provide for the opposition, and the other memb c rs who do not hold 

office, as much documentation service as for the government benches. 

' 

Naturally it is impracticable for the departmental libraries 
themselves to do equal service to the ministers as well as to J 

the opposition. The parliamentary library is the only agency that 
can be thought of in this connection. This must be vitalised and 


reconditioned to do documentation service. And this is wnat has 

happen^ during the last two years in the House of^Ccmn'ons Library. 

K 

In .pursuance of the recommends Mohs of the Select Committee on the 
Library^f the House of Cotmb'ons, the two reports of which were 
published In 1945-46 as House of Commons Paper Nos.35 and 99*1, 


two new officers' posts and a secretary's post wer- added tc the 
library staff in May, 1946 solely for documentation service. 
Persons with high general academic qualifications, a Diploma in 
Library Sconce and specialised training in documentation work have 
been appointed to thfse officers' posts/* As the ’work is of a 
specialised nature , the salary scale has be n so fixed that the 
iy g?t- reasonab] v sa.tli 
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need to change over to other work as It usually happens in government > 

service. The function of the two new officers is to supply bibliographi¬ 
cal information to met rs -- and, in special circumstances, to outside j 

* 

enquirers -- on any subject placed before them?'*or on any subject 

which, they f el, will be of interest to a numb r of Memb rs of Parliament 

in view of its bearing on anticipated debate or legislation. Apart 

from information, furnished in the form of letters and memoranda furnished 

to individual members, a bibliographical series is regularly issued ffijj 

in mimeographed form. About 70 bibliographies have already been 

published. Here is a list of the subjects covered in two years:* 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES PREPARED BY HOUOE OF 

COMMONS LIBRARY TO DAT! 

1 . Machinery f Government (Revised edition) 

2. Iron and Steel 

3. Palestine (Revised edition) 

4. British Coal Industry^ 

5. Housing (Revised edition)- 

6 . Forestry. 

~L Central Organisation for Defence 

8 . Welsh Affairs (Revised edition) 

9. The Press 

10. Home and Ov rseas Trade 

11. Exchange Control 

12. Cotton (Centralised Buying) Bill 

13. Inland Transport 

14. Electricity Supply Industry 

15. Distribution Costs 





16 , 

17 . 


International Control of the Danube 


Town and Co uni]/ Planning Bill 













18. Agriculture 

19. Industrial Development Councils 

20. Incentives in Industry . . 

21. Inland Transport - Comment and Discussion and Addenda 

to Ho. 13 

22. Women in Industry 

23. World Food Situation 

24. India - Constitutional Reform 

25. Wage Structure and Policy 

26. Conscription 

27. Government of Northern Ireland (B f, vi ed edition) 

28. Post-war Education (England and Wales) 

29. Companies Bill 

30. Atomic Energy 

31. Local Government Boundaries 

32. Parliamentary Representation 

33. Sterling Balances 

O 

34. International Pliee Force 

* 

35. House of Lords 

36. L ocal Government Finance 

* 

37. National Assistance 

38. Community Lihel 

39. Criminal Justice .with an Appendix on Capital Punishment 

40. The British Film Industry 

41. Civil Aviation 

42. The British Gas Industry 

43. The Territorial Army since the v.'ar v 

44. A Capital Levy 


45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50 . 

51. 

52. 

53. 


Manpower 

The Care of Deprived Children 
Monopolies 

European Recovery Programme 
Joint Consultation for Production 
National Health Service 
Capital Punishment 
National Insurance 
Civil Defiance. 

Research Department, 

House of Commons Library. 

26 th I-ia:/. l:4o. 

A typical featuring of the bibliography 



followingJ- 

A. Bibliographies 

B. Hansard references 

C. Parliamentary Papers 

D. Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons 

E. Books and pamphlets 

F. Some signed articles in newspapers and periodicals 

G. Some unsigned articles -- mainly leaders. 



"S Mosfc of the entries are annotated. 

jp'-i — ,, , — s 

The Library of Parliament can not be xpectr-d to be r lf- 
contained to meet all the problems which come up for consil ration 
by Parliament. The documentation assistant© have to collect 







mat-rials from ~vrry other library not only in London, not only 
within the country, but oven from other countries. I was told 
that most of the days they have to spend in libraries like those 
of the Patent Office, the Chatham House, the British Museum, 
the London School of Economics and the Royal Bmpir- r ociety. 

They have also tc go often into the country to collect data 
from the public and other libraries in specialised Indus trial 

centres like Birmingham, Sheffield and Manchester. Occasionally 

t 

they have also to make a journey to the continent and particular 
Geneva which still has a big branch of the United Nations Library 
-- the old League of Nations Library. 

55 Documentation 

There is an enormous documentation activity in every 
country I visited. The industrial libraries demand it. The 
Departmental Libraries have b^-gun to appreciate its usefulness. 
The leaned bodies have begun to see the wisdom of entrusting it 
to the library profession which has developed it as-a special 
discipline. Even the public libra**- ss have begun to practice it. 
It is recognised by everybody that national economy and the 
nation’s progress depend on it. When will India fall in line- 
and revive itself? It is sad to r-'fi ct how we arc wasting our 
time and energy - - doing nothing concrete, talking, chatting, 
without industry of an; r order. I feel humiliated when I am asked 
about the documentation work in our country. True, we have made 



some good hits in our theoretical approach to documentation 
technique. Th re is no doubt that our new concept of optional 
facets will pull documentation from the deplorable rut into which 
it had b-en dragged by the Western technique. But work like 
thlfc in the fundamental level Is of no use to the country unless 
our libraries practit' documentation. It may be argued that 
our industries) our government departments and our academic bodies 
do not ask for it, do not know about Its existence and do not 
provide for it. This is equivalent to throwing the blame on the 
absence of demand. But the vicious circle of supply and demand 
can be cut by the spontaneous sto^rt of supply as much as of 
demand. When our profession knows its value, it must have the 
patriotism and the pioneer’s urge to put the supply across 
without waiting for demand to take shape. 1 reme tober the extraor¬ 
dinary forward act 1 on taken by the American moto r -^^ manufacture!£ 
to create a demand for bus service in the city of Madras 
about thirty years ago. it was the supply that came in 
fir^t — not th^ demand. The demand followed -- followed 
as centainly as day follows night. Let our profession 
rise to the occasion. L t ~ach one of use begin documen¬ 
tation service seafv^rally and collectively. Ihls is not to say, 
•Start a Special Library Association 1 . The Indian Library 
Association can take care of all collective responsibility for 
the time being. It is the individual libraries that must 
start supply and stimulate demand. May Sod help usi 



Chapter 6 
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61 Centralised Bibliographical Service 
611 France 

^ In France, the national bibliography is in the hands 
of^National Central Library. Documentation work in scientific 
subjects is done by the Mineralogy Department at Sorbon^e. 

The abstracting staff consists of about 400 part-timed scientific 
workers, without any considerable collaboration by the library 
profession. The documentation entries do not follow any scheme of 
classification; in fact there is no notation. Copies of any 
scientific material is supplied promptly at a very cheap cost. 

There is a large process-department to handle this work, it is the 
organisation and the State's lib ral provision for it that are note¬ 
worthy. There will be a much greater return on this if the entries 
are featured in a classified order and, for this purpose, the work 
is entrusted primarily to trained classifiers. 


612 Denmark 

The Bibliographical Institute was founded in Copenhagen 
in 1937, as an ad hoc body for bibliographical service. The 
State gave Vaid of 20,000 or Es.15,000 in the first year and 

^ *SV-t~(U-rvO 

there was a staff of one. The present budget is 2" ,000 itronas 
or k. 150,000 of which the State contributes only 36,000 kronac 
and the rest is got by the sale of printed cards and other printed 
bibliographies. The staff is now 12 strong. About 2,000 books 
are listed in a year. The catalogue cards come out within two 





weeks of the receipt of the books. In the first year 61,000 
cards were printed; in the second year 600p00; and of these 500,000 
were sold out. Printed lists in book-form are published every 
month. Each entry has an "order-number” by which the catalogue 
cards are to be ordered. The catalogue cards have to be given such 
a serial number, for filing and ordering purposes, since it would be 
wasteful to have enough space in the storage cabinets for Inserting 
the cards of the new books, if the cards are arranged by call 
numb-rs . There are two editions of the monthly lists -- one 
without call number for the trade and one with call number for 
libraries. The libraries buy copies of the latter in bulk and 
give them to the readers — some free and some at cost price. 

The Institute maintains a file of newspaper clippings 
which are lent freely through local libraries not only witAN*>\ 

Denmark but in any Fcandlnavian country. The ^ov-rnm nt gives 
6,000 V* * per annum as clippings grant. The Newspapers 
give another 2,-000 air a si mi 1 a™ Several industrial 

houses pay an annual subscription for dippings service, which 

pfTWvV) . 

amounts to another 2,000 fe p - on a r .. Photostat copies also are 
supplied. The Institute gets one copy of the newspapers free 
of cost to make clippings. I was told that one copy was found 
sufficient as it was seldom that both sides of a column contained 
important matter. 

One copy of °ach published book also is given free 
by the publishers for classification and the preparation of catalogue 
Cards. I enquired if the copy could not be got at the proof-stage 
so as to release the catalogue cards with the books. The organiser 
said that he was working towards that ideal. 
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613 Great Britain 


Documentation service is distributed among several agencies 
in Great Britain according to subjects. The Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux is the non-official body at the" 
national level which co-ordinates the activities of all such bodies 
and se^ks to establish standards. The Aslib arranges also for the 
supply of photostat and microfilm copies of documents on demand. 

With regard to national bibliography, what was in a somewhat 
confidential stage^when I was in ^England, has now become public. 

An ad hoc body has been set up for the preparation of national 
bibliography, with the name "Council of the British National 
Bibliography" appointed by the British Museum Library, the Library 
Association etc. The work will be done by a fully qualified staff 
of librarians who will work in the Copyright Section of the British 
Museum Library. A classified weekly list, a monthly alphabetical 
index and an annual classified catalogue with alphabetical index 
are planned, 


This is regarded as the b ginning of a Central ^ ^ 
Cataloguing Service for the nation. ^ l*-* Y** 

w-w* l ojy&i’ CK ftMS' C VW ' U - 

614 United States 


It has ben already mentioned In section 17 that the 
National Central Library of the United States does considerable 
amount of work on national bibliography and documentation service. 
Further the Special Libraries Association founded in 1909 had been 


responsible for the stimulation of a large number of periodical 

bibliographies in ser*v^ral subjects. H.W. Wilson and Co., a-r-e the 

K 

publishers of most of these. They are also publishing what is 


virtually the national bibliography of the country, though it is 
planned to be a bibliography of English books irrespective of the 





62 Centralisation of Administrative Work 


621 Denmark 


The Bibliographical Institute of Denmark is extending its 
work into the administrative sphere also. It is standardising all 
the forms and registers required in libraries. I saw a full 
album in which specimens of all of them were mounted. These 
standardised materials are produced on a large scale by the 
Institute. It is also endeavouring to establish a central binder# 
for all libraries. The quick development of the Institute in all 
ttn—hm-UWift in a?- 1 spheres is due partly to the treraondous 
influence of co-op radgfve movement in the public mind. 


622 


Norway/' 




Norway too has been developing such centralised work. 

The Director of Libraries himself promotes it. He arranges for 
the central purchase, binding and preparation of books. He is now 
entrusting the -xecution to a contractor-body. *"i3fe"^the libraries 
place their oilier for books with this a^ent. This enables the 
agent to buy the books in bulk. They are immediately given library 
binding. As the publishers are not giving full co-op-rat .on, 
they refuse to supply the books in sheets, ihe agent has to pay 
for the publisher's casing, though he removes them as soon as 
the books arrive. In fact it was a tragic waste for the agent to 
employ two women just to peel off the publishers’ cases from 
the books. The comparison between the altitudes of the book- trade 

(K. 

in Norway and Denmark in this matter shows what.long way the 



Potop^rative movement goes in eliminating national waste. After 
being bound, the books are tagged, date-labelled and call-numbered, 
the call-number being taken from the bibliographical monthly 
published by the Director of Libraries. The books reach the 
libraries along with their printed catalogue cards fyfite ready 
for circulation. This agency employs a staff of 36 for binding 
and 25 for office-work with one general managr and two section 
managers. It purchases, binds and distributes about 210,000 
volumes in a year. I found that a time-lag of about 

seven months. SwiJfche Director attributed this to the abnormal 
post-war conditions in which labour as well as binding mat-rials 
were very scarce. If the time-lag can be eliminated, this will no 
doubt lead to considerable national economy. 

Norway had a new library ^ct brought into force with 
effect from the beginning of 1949. This act empowers the Director 
of Libraries to centralise most of the impersonal processes. 

63 Int°r-library Loan 
631 Gi^t Britain 

A 

Gr!at Britain has set up an ad hoc body to promote inter- 
library loan. It is the National Central Library, subsidised by the 
Gov-rrment. It maintains a union catalogue for the holdings of all 
the participating libraries. It has also funds to buy books, beyond 
a c<rtain price level, if they are not readily procurable by 
inter-library loan. It has regional centres associated with it. 
These regional centres maintain a cumulative catalogue for the 
libraries of the region and seek to meet demands by eff cting 
inter-library loan witlPin the r gion. It is only when a material 
is not procurable within the region that it passes the request on 




to the National Central Library in London. I visited some of the 
regional centres and studied their working in detail. They were all 
mostly under-staffed and their work was considerably in arrars. 

The accession reports are not always received. Even when they are 
received, they are not ful’y incorporated in the cumulative catalogue. 
It appeared to me that one of the causes tor this was that the 
regional library is a redundant body. It would be more efficient 
and there will be . elimination- of | dep'licatlon and wast° if the National 
Central Library deals with all cases of inter-library loan directly. 
While discussing this with the authorities concerned, I learned that 
it was only tradition and some sense of local prestige, which have 
already established themselves within a short period of two decades, 
that were responsible for the perpetuation of the regional /. tem. 
Under the influence of the proposal made in England for regional 
libraries in 1927, I myself had provided for regional libraries in 
ray Mnfol library act of 1930. But lat r thought made me conjecture 
that these would be like fifth wheels and I omitted them in the later 
versions of the Model Public Library Bill. This conjecture of mine 
was confirmed by what I was now able to observe in the working of 
the regional libraries of England. 

6311 Description 

Here is an account of the National Central Library?- 

"The National C ntral Library was founded in 1916 as the 
Central Library for Students. In 1930 it as reconstituted as the 
National Central Library, and on 21st April, 19ol His Majesty King 
George V signed the Royal Charter of Incorporation. Its original 
purpose, that of providing books for organised classes for adult 
education, has since been extended, so that it is now not only a grg&t 
lending library itself but also the recognised centre for loan, 






between libraries of all kinds both within Great Britain and abroad, 
of books for study which cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
has also become the main centra for the supply of information 
about books both for national and for international purposes, and 
for the reception and allocation of duplicate and 'unwanted' books 
to suitable libraries, including war-damaged o o llrottfrrr* , at home 
and abroad. 

"The Library lends from its own stock bo ks in print, 
published at not less than eight shillings, on all subjects, with 
the following exceptions: books which are available at the local 
library, works of fiction, and the set text-books required for examina¬ 
tions. In addition, it is in a position to obtain from other libraries 
a very large percentage of those books which it is unable to supply 
from its own shelves. It has, in this way, access to about twenty-one 
million volumes as well as many thousand sots of periodicals. Among 
the books supplied are highly specialised or expensive books and 
periodicals whicfkhe borrowing library would not be justified in 
buying, even if it could afford to do so; scarce and out-of-print books 
in some cases books of considerable age, rarity, and value; foreign 
books of which no copies arb available in this country; the back 
volumes of p-riod^icals; and photographic copies of manuscripts and 
rare printed books which cannot be lent. 

"The Library is the centre of the system of regional library 
co-operation which now covers the whole of the country, and which 
has been developed in the lines suggested by the Departmental Committee 
on JubUc Libraries in 1927. It is also the centre for co-op-ration 
and the inter-lending of books between University and specialised 




libraries (known as 'Outlier Libraries') from which it is able to 
borrow books, Th^se union catalogues already contain well ov r>**- 
1,750,000 entries. 

’’Persons desirous of obtaining books from the National 
Central Library must apply to the librarian of their local, university, 
or special library. If the address of this library is nef known, 
it will be supplied on application to the Librarian oft the National 
Central Library, Mal-'t Place, London, W.C.l." 


Here are some facts and figures, most of which relate to 


1947-48:- 


6312 Issues 


Nature of Librariesy 


1 -- 

( Number of volumes lent 

J 


z 


Urban Libraries 

County libraries 

University libraries 

Special outlier libraries 

Imperial and foreign libraries 

Libraries of Government Departments, 

/Research and industrial organisations, &c 


Adult classes 

Army education scheme 

Individual readers direct 


33,442 

15,013 

8,655 

6,581 


325 



12,652 


55 

343 



Total Issues 


. 84,889 
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One of the main sources on which the National Central 
Library is able to rely for the borrowing of specialised literature 
is the group of 'Outlier Libraries', comprising the leading 
libraries devoted to books on special subjects and a number of 
research institutions. These libraries, which do not in general 
participate in the regional library systems, lend such books as 
a’ft 1 available and for which specific requests are made through the 
agency of the National Central Library. There were 189 libraries 
in the list of ttfr outlier libraii.es. Their list is given showing 
after each library the year in which it became An outlier library 
and the number of books lent by it during a year, to ahow incidentally 
the range cover d by the Business Library System of England;- 


1 - 1 - 

f year of'becoming {No. of books 
5 an outlier library/) lent in a yeary 

j xj -7 


Name of the 
Library. 




Allen and Hanburys, Limited,Ware 

Anthroposophical Society (Rudolf 
Steiner Library) 

Architectural Association 

Association for Moral and Social 

Hygiene 

Austin Motor Company, Limited 

Birmingham. 

Barnett House, Oxford 

Batley Public Library (Collection on 

Wollen Textiles) 

Bibliographical Society 

British Boot, Shoe, and Allied Trades 
R search Association 

Bri.tish Cast Iron Research Association, 
• . Birmingham 


1946 

1942 

1944 

1929 

1944 

1942 

1949 

1939 

1930 
1930 


34 

7 

17 

8 






.. 


3 
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British Ceramic Research Association 

British Cotton Industry Research Associa¬ 
tion, Manchester 

British Drama League 

British Electrical and Allied Industries 

Research Association 

British Film Institute 

British Food Manufacturing Industries 
Research Association 

British Institute of Adult Education 

British Launderers' Reasearch Association 

British Leather Manufacturers' Research 

Association 

British Medical Association 

British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 

Association 

British Optical Association 

British Paper and Board Industry 
Research Association 

jfe onley 

British Postgraduate Medical School 

British Scientific Instrument Research 

Association 

British Social Hygiene Council 

Buddhist Society, London 

Cambridge Philosophical Society 

Cement and Concrete Association 

Chartered Insurance Institute 

College of Aeronautics, Cranfield 

College of Preceptors 

Commonwealth Relations Office 

Co-operative Reference Library 


1930 

2 

1930 

52 

1927 

145 

1946 

137 

1947 

6 

1947 

3 

1927 

1 

1930 

31 

1930 

17 

1928 

457 

1930 

245 

1926 

79 


1947 

- ~ 

1938 

130 

1946 

47 

1939 

15 

1943 

10 

1934 

120 

1944 

1 

1947 

2 

1946 

98 

1931 

-- 

1937 

203 

1927 

5 





Courtauld Institute of Art 

1934 

60 

Department of Animal Health, Aberystwyth 

1946 

-- 

Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter 

1933 

4 

Distillers Company, Limited, Epsom 

1947 

5 

Elliott Brothers (London) Limited, 

Research Laboratories, 
Borehamwood 

1947 

14 

Empire Tea Bureau 

1943 

— 

Eugenics Society 

1944 

19 

Evans Biological Institute, Runcorm 

1943 

-- 

Express Dairy Company, Limited 

1946 

2 

Folk-lore Society 

1927 • 

5 

French Hospital Library (including the 
Library of the Huguenot Society of 

London) 

1927 

1 

French Institute 

1938 

126 

Geographical Association, Manchester 

1925 

-~ 

Guidhall Library 

1943 

8 

Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Ayr 

1932 

16 

Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils 

1947 

2 

Historical Association 

1935 

17 

Horniman Museum 

1930 

35 

Howard League for Penal Reform 

1928 

49 

Hudson Institute 

1948 

— 

Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Parasi¬ 
tology, St. Albans 

1937 

12 

Imp rial Institute of Entomology 

1936 

201 

Institute for the Scientific Treatment 

of Delinquency 

1943 

. 2 

Institute of Chattered Accounts 

1938 

30 



Institute of Marine Engineers 
institute of Sociology 
Institute of Welding 

Iron and Steel Institute, and Institute 
of Metals 

Jews' College 

King's College of Household and 
Social Science 

Lambeth Palace Library 

Leggett, Dr. Bernard: Library of Radio¬ 
logical Periodicals 

Linen Industry Research. Association, 

Belfast 

Llnnaean Society of London 

Literacy and Philosphical Society, 
New-castle upon Tyne 

Liverpool Medical Institution 

London and National Society for Women's 

Service. 

London County Council Education Library 

London School of Economics and Political 

Science 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical 

Medicine 

Management Library 

Manchester Library .for Deaf Education 
Manchester Literacy and Philosophical 
Society 

Metal Box Company, Limited 

Meteorological Office Library 

Middlessex Probation Service Staff Library 

Motor Industry Research Association, 

Brentford 

Mount Saint Bernard Abbey, Charnwood 
Forest, Leicestershire 


1945 

2 

1927 

6 

1941 

11 

1930 

125 

1932 

32 

1924 

-- 

1930 

-- 

1938 

— 

1930 

5 

1927 

269 

1929 

625 

1934 

175 

1927 

259 

1934 

121 

1925 

634 

1928 

526 

1928 

69 

1925 

13 

1926 

-- 

1946 

11 

1934 

8 

1942 

-- 

1941 

19 

1940 

41 


National Book League 

National Council for Maternity and Child 

Welfare 


1929 

1930 


National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research 

National Insitute of Industrial Psychology 
National Liberal Club 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth 

National Operatic and Framtic Association 

New Commonwealth Library 

Norfold and Norwich Library, Norwich 

North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple 

Office of the High Commission'* for India 

Personnel Administration 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 

Pilklngton Brothers, Limited, ”t.Helens 

Plymouth Proprietary. Library 

The Polytechnic 

Priaulx Library, Guernsey 

Printing, Packaging and Allied 

Trades Research Association 

Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight 

Reform Club Library (Pamphlet collection 

only) 


1938 

1927 

1933 
1922 

1931 

1934 
1934 

1936 

1928 

1946 

1932 

1947 
1940 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1929 


Regent Advertising Club 

Research Association of British Flour 

Millers 

Research Association of British Pain^ Colour,1930 

and Varnish Manufacturers 

Research Association of British Rubber 

Manufacturers, Croydon 1930 


1934 

1930 





J Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden 

ft Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen 

Royal Aeronautical Society 

I Royal Anthropoligical Institute 

1 Royal Asiatic Society 

I Royal College of Nursing 

I Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 

I Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh 

Royal Dublin Society 

I Royal Empire Society 

| Royal Entomological Society of London 

Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 

Penzance 

Royal Horticultural Society 

Royal Infirmary, Bradford (Pathological 

Department) 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 

Royal Irish Academy, Dublin 

Royal Microscopical Society 

Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 

Royal Sanitary Institute 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society, 

Edinburgh 

Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinbourgh 
Royal Veterinary College 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical College 
St. Bride Foundation Libraries 
St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge 
School of Geography, Oxford 


1925 

176 

1923 

4 

1922 

24 

1924 

88 

1928 

88 

1922 

147 

1925 

-- 

1941 

29 

1931 

109 

1929 

197 

1930 

142 

1938 

1 

1928 

61 

1943 

— 

1925 

220 

1927 

160 

1928 

23 

1947 

18 

1945 

66 

1928 

9 

1923 

-- 

1945 

15 

194^ 

24 

1932 

118 . 

1936 

67 

1931 

146 

1945 

8 



School of Oriental and African Studies 


School of Slavonic and East European Studies 
Science Library 

Scottish %*fine Biological Association, 

Millport, Bute. 

felly Oak College, Birmingham 

Societies for the Promotion of Hellanic and 

Roman Studies 

Society for Psychical Research 

c ooiety for the Propagation of the Gospel 

in Foreign Parts 

Society of Antiquaries of London 

Society of Friends 

Society of Genealogists 

Solon Ceramic Library, Stoke-on-Trent 

South-West Essex Technical College and School 

of Arts, Walthamstow 

Swedenborg Sooiety 

Technical Service Library 

Textile Institute, Manchester 

Theosophical Society in England 

United Nations Association 

Wqrbug Institute 

West of Scotland Agricultural College,Glasgow 
Wiener Library 

Wigan and District Mining and Technical „ 

College, Wigan 

Dr. Williams's Library 

Wool Industries Research Association, Leeds 


1931 

68 

1936 

108 

1926 

1,881 

1923 

7 

1934 

40 

1930 

72 

1927 

66 

1932 

57 

1926 

3 

1928 

12 

1942 

mm mm 

1923 

119 

1947 

80 

1933 

l 

1943 

l 

1944 

36 

1927 

143 

1925 

64 

1934 

150 

1937 

37 

1946 

228 

1938 

111 

1926 

852 

1930 

13 


Woolwich Polytechnic 
Wye College Wye, Kent 


1946 


16 


1929 




Total . 

12,127 

Blif a 
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The following 

table gives the 

names of the regional systems 

and^against each,the year of foundation 

and the numb r of 

books 

lent within the region 

as inter-library loan:- 



Y°ar of No 

. of co-operating 

No. of books 

Name of the system 

foundation 

libraries 

lent 

Northern 

1931 

42 

5,372 

West Midland 

1931 

55 

18,381 

Wales 

1932 

77 

55,572 

South +Eastern 

1933 

78 

41,731 

East Midland 

1935 

56 

14,731 

North Western 

1935 

94 

15,444 

Yorkshire 

1935 

48 

4,996 

South Western 

1936 

49 

16,816 

Scotland 

1945 

62 

1,549 



561 

124,214 

London 

1929 

28 

18,618 
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The National Central Library handles also m International 
Inter-library Loan. Towards the expenses.of this work the British 
Council gives wfeannual grant of about Es. 20,000/-. The Council' s_ 
Books Departments in foreign countries also help in the implementing 
of the loan wherever necessary. International borrowing is only 
put into operation when no copy of the book required is available 
in the country where it is needed, and for this reason, among others, 
applications are not normally dealt with unless they ar.e forwarded sfefc- 
through the applicant's national libra^v centre. 



Name of Countries 


No. of Books borrowed No. of Books Bor- 
by foreign libraries rowed by British 

_ libraries ||;1 


Australia 3 

Austria 2 

Belgium 13 

Bulgaria 7 

Czechoslovakia 4 

Denmark 46 

Egypt 

Finland 5 

France 30 

Holland 24 

Hungary 69 

Italy 25 

Norway 4 

Palestine 





4 






South Africa 


9 


Spain 

e 

Fwden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

U.S.S.R. 

Yugoslavia 


4 

18 

50 

2 

1 


1 

3 

33 


Total 


325 


82 


kVb Milage 

From the very beginning the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
has been the chief benefactor. During the last 32 years the Trust 
had donated a total sum of about 20 lakhs of rupees. As it is 
well known, it is not the policy of this Trust to contribute indefinite 
ly to the maintence of established institutions. Its grant will 
therefore be discontinued from 1950-51. The Regional Libraries 
find it difficult to continue their contributions. Though the 
annual Gov rnment grant ha£ been increased to about 2% lakhs of 
rupees, it is found that other sources of supplementing this- 
income are contracting and it is asked that the National Central 
Library should be maintained by State funds, i'ne resolutionAof th^ 
Nation^Committee on Regional Library Co-operation on the subject 


V7 


-■ as follows:- 








"That the Trasury be asked to give annually to the 


National Central Library,' 

(a) a sum sufficient to cover the full needs of the 
National Central Library, including the contributions 
now given by libraries either through the Regions 

op directly to the National Central Libiary, 

(b) a further sum to (b£i allocated by the National Central 
Library, to the Regions, according to the advice of 
the National Ci^mmittee on Regional Library Co¬ 
operation." 

There cannot be a more convincing proo.L^ than this 
experience of the-National Central Library for England, 
of the soundness of the recommendation contained in my M emorand um 
that the National Bureuu for Inter-library Loan of India should 
become a part of its National Central Libiary. 

64 International Exchange of Publications 

The United States had long ago established an ad_hoc 
body for handling international exchange. It is the Smithsonian 
Institution. The general feeling in all countries is .hat th 
time-lag caused by this agency is inferable. The Unesco is 
actively engaged in investigating this question and promoting the 
formation of suitable national agncies for the purpose. I was 
invited to conference on the subject conv ned by the 

Unesco at Paris in July^ 1948. But I was unable to gc^o it as 
I had to attend the Universities Congress which met on th^jame 
dates at Oxford. I had, hOwev-r, an opportunity to exaim| tne 




background documents and formulate my opinion. I heard that 
this was duly communicated to the conference .Jit was very 
humiliating for me as a . p^pr ., o to hear of 




the difficulties experienced by the Bureaus for International 
Exchange maintained in the different countries I visited — difficult!-, 
es due to the absence in India of any proper agency to co-operate 
with them on a basis of reciprocity. ' The Bureau of one of the 
countries, for example, showed me several packets accumulated 
for Indian destination^, It could find nobody in India to receive 

and distribute them within the country — let alone collecting the 

S'- Aka.- 

gifts of learned oodles a*d authors.and transmitting them in 

^ OlJ- 

exchange to the other countries. b.ea"$Ting of my intend/visit, 

he had kept the Indian file so that it might catch my eye. A 

N kr-X 

letter from one of the government-owned libraries^curtly said 


that it had no budget provision to handle them. On being asked 
who should be addressed, it gave the name of the appropriate 


Ministry. The Ministry’s laconic reply contained the usual > 
meaningless, heartless.formula "This is to aeknowledge^your letter 

No._ dated_". The officer asked me in despair what he 

could do. I said that the Fup'rintenddnt of Stationary, Bombay, 
usually toolc care of such exchanges. 'Mhy was I not told by 
the parties whom I a^dre=sed?" was the natural question. I 
evaded answering it, as my conjecture wa«; that the Ministry in 

He 

question was oblivious of this fact and•without any int°rest in the 
question and that the gov rnment library, which is maintained as a 

costly ritualistic appendage, knew no better and had no more 

' 

interest in the circulation of knowledge than the Ministry from 
which alone it would draw inspiration, and to be on whose good 
books it has to strive. 
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65 Contact Libraries 


651 United States 


In my memorandum on the National Central Library, 

I had defined a Contact Library as a library to be maintained 





* country in other countries for promotion of cultural contact 
without political or economic motive of any kind. The first 
formal step to secure this is to make such a library 


ft tf*" 


independent of the Embassy a«d Trade Commissioner. The object 
is to make books messengers of light. In modern times the 
United States was the first country to sense the value of 
such a library contact. It did so for the first time after 
the First World War. Its first Contact Library was established 
in Paris. I had been longing to see its working and I was 
glad to have that opportunity. 'The very day 1 landed in 
Paris, I called at the American Library. lchas become a very 
popular institution. It has about 50,000 volumes. It lends 
to 2,500 members, 50 of whom live outside Paris. The students j 
of the Paris University use it largely. ^ *4++' 

The management of this library and similar libraries^ 
has been shifting from one Department to another; it was once 
entrusted to a large extent to the American Library Association; 
and It is now in the hands of the ^tate Department. Ihxs 
Department is establishing Contact Libraries in several 
countries. In India, it has already established four such 


libraries. 



652 Great Britain 


Great Britain has entrust d the work of establishing contact 
libraries to an ad hoc body known as the British Council* I saw 
the libraries established by this body in FraUce and the Scandinavian 
countries. I also had a chance of seeing something of the organisa¬ 
tion which the British Council has at its headquarters in London 
to discharge its responsibilities in the matter of Contact Libraries. 

pa $£*, HtfwwcLl Ka-'? cr juvCtdiMsUs t<»vC*cr iL. , 

653 Sweden 

Sweden is just moving in the same direction. 

Having seen all these aa hoc agencies, I am now satisfied 
that my recommendation to the Government of india^that the most 
competent authority to establish and manage our Contact Librarie^s 
abroad effectively and economically is the National Librarian^ 


is along sound lines. ,. 

654* j 

66 Sea jvwZ&ir* Library Service 
In Norway, the Department for Social Work promotes 
library service for seafarers. Ship-owners establish libraries 
and receive government grants for the purpose^. hips may 
exchange their books even in foreign ports which have Norwegian 
3- Qnulri t i oc.% , 











Chapter 7 


Library Profession 
71 Library Association 

711 Great Britain 

In the continental countries of Europe, the library profession 
is not fully **The librarians of academic libraries and the 

public librarians keep clear of each other. It is not so in uraat 
Britain and America. The British Library Association has grown 
considerably since I visited it in the 1920's. B-sides a strong 
staff, it has now gat three full-timed officers, two of whom belong 
to the library profession^and a full-timed librarian. It has got 
regional sections as well as special sections like University and 
Research Libraries Pection. Dwe^to historical causes, the Aslib 
(Special Library Association) and the School Library Association 
are still remaining as independent bodies. 1 found howevr evidence 
of close co-op-ration with the first. The Association has a building 
of its own. It is v-ry effective in helping library mov-ment and 
improving the status of librarians. The Government se-ks its adtice 
and co-op-ration in all matters connected with library development 
plan. f* iiia ntriaw at present in consultation with 

it in framing a new Library Act which can be put on the statute 
book in 1950 -- the year of the centenary of the first Library Act. 

In the meeting of the Council of the Association to which I was invited 
as a guest, I saw elaborate preparations being made to celebrate 
the centenary year in a worthy manner. 
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I was Invited to address the following meetings:- 

<7> *. +&■> -«/WVxV<srYvo 

1. Ke rne - -C o untry - “ 






a special meeting held at Chaucer House. 

2. North of England Branch of the Library Association -- a 
special meeting held at Newcastle. 

3. University and Research Section of the Library Association 
— annual conference at Birmingham. 

4. Association of Special Libraries and Information 


Bureaux — Annual conference at Leamington Spa. 

&L. Uf 

5. freint Maatlae-eS ^he Aslib ajid ^Society c&P* Visiting 


Scientists — a epee4-w*^meeting in London. 


The address at the firs,t mentioned meeting as amplified by 
the address on Philosophy ofjTlibrarianshlp before the Unesco's 


International Library School (see section 723)^was published in 
the Indian Librarian for December^1948. The subject of the address 
at the Birmingham Conf r~.ncc The chal lenge of the field,,..of 
knowledge . The substance of this has b'en incorporated in the 

Philosophy of library classification being published at Copenhagen. 

% 

The address at the last-mentioned meeting has been published lA ' v 


the Aslib*s organ Journal of documentation for March, 1949. Tff?' 


"7//JL # 

”T^ following is the over-all general impression of the advance of 


libraries and the library profes sion ^of^ Great Britain which was 
recorded by me^at £Ke r quest of the British Library Association. 



, filt •- 




? * 


*<A quart r of a century ago I had the stimulating experience 
of wandering among the libraries of Great Britain. The variety 
I saw in technique, prac(3tci*and outlook led to the formulation 
of the Laws of Library Science, the forging of the Colon ^lassifica.. 
tion and the framing of the Classified Catalogue Code, among other 
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attempts to evaluate library work. 

"7»l 

" Then . In those years, business libraries had not produced 
their impress on the library profession; the univ rsity and other 
academic bodies had not yet widely recognised the nefd to place 
their libraries in the hands of the library profession; it was only 
the public libraries that were dynamic in their outlook. But 
even here, a Sweeping form of liberalism, which insisted on non¬ 
interference with Individual enterprise, not only in matters 
personal but also In matters purely Impersonal and mechanical, 
had kept the public library outlook in its grip. The library 
was free to provide books and, if at all, see that people read; 
but it was not felt to be its province either to see what they 
read or how they read, still less to do anyt ing to step up 
even by friendly suggestion the level of reading and to make it 
purposive, either at the personal or at the social level. There 
were just a few daring librarians, however, who occasionally 
interpreted their function to be more purposive and reasonable. 
Again, it was the book that was the unit of treatment ar»d service 
in most cases. This had put a restriction on techniques like 
book-selection, classification and cataloguing. Reference service 
(which is called Readers’ Advisory Servic ) had not yet emerged 
as the penultimate stage in the fulfilment of the library whose 
ultimate stage is the int r Xg ra ^i° n b°°ks and humans. Within 
these limitations there was evidence of considerable revaluation 
of practices leading to open access, re-designing of buildings and 
furniture and the institution of travelling libraries. 
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'•Now. This re-valuation has made enormous progress. 

~ - . fs 

Travelling libraries bring books to the di>6rs of practically all rural 
people. The new buildings are on the whole better lighted, more 
inviting and less rigid. Open access has gone still furth r, smashing 
down even the wicket-gates and replacing the cumbersome Victorian 
method of receiving over-due charges by vrhat I have called the 
"Conscience Box". More academic libraries have come to be entrusted 
to professional librari|^t though all university 1'brarians have 
not yet been given the status and salary of the heads of department 
of research and teaching. ■ L t is perhaps too early for Library 
Science to have felt the results of the oi university and 

other academic librarians. It pleased me, however, to find that 
these new arrivals and the old, more numerous public librarians 
have cast their lot fcSg ether with the least opportunity for 
centrifugal forces to develop. I wac very much concerned, however, 
that it was not so in regard to business librarians, who have grown, 
considerably in number. x he pressure from the ^business world 
is more compelling than that from academic bodies or from tin 
public at large. The result is that business librarians f-el more 
obliged to be dynamic, to shift the focus of their thoughfmore 
repidly, and to re-^valuate all the technique^, and processes^ and 
the very outlook. 

"For example, reference service has come to be recognized 
as the centre about which everything else should be built. Though^* 
unit has replaced the book as the ultimate unit for treatment 
and serivfcQt* This replacement has shaken the existing classification 
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.jd procedure, cataloguing codes and procedure, and 

bibliographical practiced ^c^m. • 

"To keep this at the centre of attention, as it were, 
a new term, "Documentation Service", has come into currency. 

This term, however, has proved to be so efficient that it 
threatens to split the library profession at this moment oi great .j 
change in the outlook of the profession. The older generation, more | 
obsessed by past traditions, is intolerant of the acceleration | 

of the pace. The new generation, on whom the pull of the future j 

is greatest, is Impatient with the tardiness of the pace. ,| 

Between these two forces, the profession appears to be subjected | 

to an over-powering rupture. , 

lit a- > .. ...-.'..■vj, 

" Hereafter . My optimism is rich enough to ff>el that 
this is only a passing phenomenon. I feel that it should be 
recognised by all concerned that the implications of the thought- 
unit replacing the book-unit, so far from casing a break in 
the profession, will lead to the ultimate emergence of an enriching 
diversification without loss of unity. The syllabus for professions^ 
training must be more diversified and be fitted with more alternatives 
to cover the special needs of special classes of libraries, in 
addition to providing a common core. The pattern of the examinations 
and question-papers should also reflect this diversification. 

Some papers on the fundamentals, like the Laws of Library Science, 
Physical Bibliography, Classification, Cataloguing and Reference || 

Service will have to be common and compulsory. In some papers J| 

like those on Book-Section, Administration, Organisation and || 

Building and Equipment, there should be some compulsory questions 
covering the fundamental principles, and optional group- of que 
with emphsis on particular of libraries. % re ..houia 

k 




also be, in the Final examination, some alternative papers in 
addition to common ones. Back of all this, the term "books" must 
be re-placed by "reading materials and kindred materials" -- the 
kindred materials covering all sources capable of providing 
elevating relaxation, up-to-date information and wholesome Inspiration 
by an approach through the mind, be it books or gramophone records, 
or pamphlets or leaflets, or even the living brains of living 
persons coming in for at* when recorded thought not available. 

"The Fifth Law, " A Library is a growing organism", is 
a profound one, underlining emergent evolution and dynamism as the 
outstanding eternal characteristics of the library and the profession 




which has charge of ttis instltutlon -" 

The level of discussion and questions after my lectures 




was of a higher order in England than in ^taoricafc It showed the 
maturity of British library thought. The great awareness with which 
the younger generation of British librarians absorbs new ideas Is 
shown by the following contribution sent to the Eighth in India 
Conference by Messrs. B.I. Palmer and A.J. Wells * 
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THESIGNIFICANCE OF Dr. RANGANATHAN’£ BRITISH TOUR 


"There can be no doubt about the Impression which Dr. 
Ranganathan made on the Western Library World? it was one of 
originality and comprehensive ability. Wherever he, went his 
audiences were captivated by his personality and fell victims to the 
charm of his exposition. His deep understanding of all the problems 
of librarlanship at all levels was so great, that he was capable of 
explaining them in a way that all could grasp. Scientists, special 
and public librarians alik* acknowledged his scholarship, and a vogue 
has begun in Britain to study his words more thoroughly. 


Colon Study Group 

"As an example of this we notice, in a recent review of Sharp’ s 
Cataloguing, a reprimand for the author’s omission of any reference 
to Chain Procedure, and the significant remark that in future students 
of cataloguing will be called upon to pay attention to this technique. 
Movements are afoot, too, for the formation of a Colon Study group, 
and special librarians are asking for more detailed information on 


what wo are beginning tc- call Colon Technique, Do not, however, leap | 
to - the hasty conclusion that a change to Colon Classification on . wm 

a large scale is imminent? it is not. There are too many practical 
considerations of training and expense to permit of this. The ' : J 
number of persons interested in the new technique is v ry small 
indeed, but the amount of yeast that is put into bread is small too. 

The interest shown is but a straw in the wind; but it is useful for •/Vjg 


seeing which way the wind is bjvlowing. -The likely extent of the 
Influence on Western librarlanship of Dr. Ranganathan’s visit is 
hard to forecast, but it is not unreasonable to speculate. 






sloughed the Skin of Tradition 


"Certain points stand out, not only because Dr. Ranga.nabhah 
has ^pressed them, hut because he has expressed them clearly, and 
in doing so has sloughed the skin, of tradition’which had become an 
encumbrance: a skin which we in the West still wear, even though 

it frequently constricts our movements, and causes us to W'sitate ll Mi 

» 1 

to undertake a line of action which lnt plectually we know to be v‘H 

desirable. 




-HI >3 One-ness of Librarianship 






Perhaps the biggest service the Doctor has done us has been Si 

to proclaim in no uncertain t-rms the essential one-ness of .librarian- |§ 

ship. .In the West, and particularly on the continent of Europe, |i 

there is a strange attitude which sets learned librarianship and popular 

librarianship apart. It is as though the librarians take on tone from | 

the objects of their work, Wh re this Attitude prevails the essential;;! 

point is always missed that librarianship is a technique by Itself: 

it is an honorable craft and does not need the patronage of scholar-* dm 
lif-ess to give it a false polish. In Britain the branches of librarian- 
ship are closer together, because the vital public library service has, s 

fh the past, given some of its'men and women to state, special and 

university libraries. There is a bettr de facto relationship here .\|| 

than on the mainland of Europe; but there are those who see difreferences| 

more easily than likenesses. This cannot happen in India, where 

the plan of library service is being laid down in advance, and India’s b 

example may yet be a light to guide the rest of the world. 
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7 < i > y Unity of Library ~ rvice 


** The second point that Dp. Ranganathan uderlined was the 
essential unity of the library service in its attitude to the public. 


The tradition in the West has been one of the vertical divisions with- 


in -ach s rvice — rejecting itself in the public library as division 


: m 




if f 

folk ■ 


into periodical service^reference service and home-reading service. For- 
ward-looking librarians over here have raised their voices in isolated | 
protest. Dr. Savage, lately City Librarian of Edinburgh, is one of 
the liveliest protagonists of the integrated library service. India's 
Dr. Ranganathari has considered this problem from his distant 
vantage point In a country where library provision is still mainly in 
the planning stage, and has arrived independently at the same conclu- .1 
sions as our own advanced librarians. His addresses to British audiences^' 
stressed again and again the one-ness of the service we offer. Infer’ d 
mation, he has said, is not to be sought along independent lines in 
reference wOi^s, with a sharp line drawn between them and periodicals: 
nor are books which are less obviously sources of information 
to be provided in another department for home-reading as an isolated 


phenomenon. Knowledge is one and indivisible. It is to be sought 
equally in reference and other works as well as periodicals. The 
seeker after knowledge is not concern d with the means, but only 


ilf’ 


with the ends, the means are the librarian^ concern. 


a 


/ M W Classification 

" The third point at which the Doctor's visit brought new light 
to an old subject is in systematic classification. The Colon Tech¬ 
nique has been shown by him to contain the s«<ds of all future growth 
in this science. Not only at the level of notations! flexibility xs thisp 
true., but also at the deeper level of assignment of values to funda¬ 
mental conceptions of arrangement. The way has h-en demonstrated 







for classifiers to take in making classifications for subjects hitherto 
left to the vagaries of individual librarians. There has already been 
a practical outcome of this in the scheme nearing completion for a 
classification of the literature of Packing designed for use in the 
research library of the Metal Box. Company. This is a new.and growing 
subject of great value to the commercial world. 


(f 


Catalogue 

The fourth, and last, point where thought has been stimulated , 
is in cataloguing. The unity of the processes of classification and 
cataloging has b eh defined. These two tasks, which formally were 
carried out in isolation, except where men with flair had instinctively 
sen them as one, have been shown to be but two aspects of the same 
task — the discovery of the specific subject and its relationship to 
other specific subjects and the revealing of the relationship to library 
usrs. As has been shown above, there is felt to be a need for the 


study of chain procedure In fixing subject-headings, coupled with a 


. _ dlssat'S section, often vague and uninformed, with present methods of 
class if J cation and cataloguing. 






Fundamental Drives 

SPiJSgf 

, ^ peviewing the work of the Doctor, as explained by him at 
meetings and in conversations, the out-standing impression is one of 
unity of thought. More than any thing else, his message to us has 
been a suggestion that we should probe into greater depths to find 
the fundamental drives that form the basis of our tacks. Those who 
have not encountered the charm of his method of exposition are, 
perhaps, a little inclined to dismiss the fundamental ideas he expressed 
as ''.Oriental philosphy" but there are others who;- know better. 



■ran 
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Before ending let us emphasise onee more that the number of ■ 
persons concerned in this renaissance is small. A mere handful of 
men and women have more than a nodding acquaintance with his ideas 
and copies of his books are not widely available. Time will alter 
this, we are sure, and may be in another generation. British 


librarianship may look back on the summer of 1948 as the watershed 


which divides the old librarianship from the new. 











7114 Library Conditions in India 


The Staff Association of the Manchester Public Libraries 
invited the members of the Faculty of the Unesco^ International 
Library School. After speeches of welcome, each member of the 
Faculty was requested to make a statement about the library conditions 
In his own country. While the members from Belgium, Norway and 
the United States could descibe what, actually existed in their 
respective countries, I could only describe what we wished should 
exist in India. Here in the text of ray speech:- 

11 Let me first offer you and the British people the 
gratefulness of the Indian people and myself for the sympathy 
expressed through the Chairman for the irreparable loss sustained by 
us by the untimely loss of two illustrious sons of India - Mahatma 
Gandhi and Muhammad All Jinna, who are the fathers of India and 
Paklstfean* Let me also congratulate the British nation on the good 
luck which usually falls to its share at the right moment. Its 
•$ood luc.i this time was that it sent Lord Mountbatten as the last 
British Governor-General to India. By their unusual human 
..qualities 1 ; which included sociability, sympathy and absence of 
• i'gil-brow or conventional coldness and rigidity, t h e y have so healed 
all the sense of bitterness engendered in the past that there is 
not much talk about stepping out of the great commonwealth to which 
we both belong along with other sister nations. 

••Unlike what happened elsewhere, library movement is 
developing in India from top to bottom - so to speak? It is university 
and research libraries that were first developed. We have about 
twenty of them and a few of them are second to none in quality 
though not in quantity. 

Mir'iv* -T“*Trry \ "WSP.Its 
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"Speaking of the public library, we owe its beginning in 
India to the late ruler of Baroda. While wandering in America, he 
was so immensely impressed by the public library system of the 
baited States that he brought an American librarian back with him add 
established a State-wide library system in Baroda by executive order. 
It has so developed that books are now within easy reach of about 
85# of the people. 

"In the other parts of India, the library movement met 
with apathy and even obstruction. The apathy was due to the fact 
that the Indian community was only just awakening after its centuries 
of sleep and exhaustion. The obstruction came from the authority. 

As early as 1930, the Indian renaissance began to throw out its 
first rays and the Library Service Section of the First All Asia 
Educational Conference which met in Benares approved and commended 
to the governments of the land a Model Library Act framed by me. 

•*A few years later, we members of the Madras Library 
Association persuaded one of us - Mr. Bashe<Lr Ahmed^ not a librarian 
though^.4 who was a member of the Madras legislature, to introduce 

bill. It was introduced and taken to the end of the select 
committ* a stage with great enthusias m as the majority of the local 
bodies had expressed their willingness - nay, eagerness - to work 
the library act. But at the final stage in the legislature, the 
bill was obstructed with all vehemence by the government. One of 
its spokesmen, a member of the Indian Civil Service, made a fantastic 
demand. If the bill became an act, the Department of Local Self- 
government of the Government would be obliged to do additional 
correspondence with the llocal %odies on library matters. This would 
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mean extra cost for the government. The Government will not 
therefore allow the bill to become an act unless a section was introduc¬ 
ed making in obligatory for all the kocal Jodies to contribute to 
the Government Treasury the sum necessary to meet the cost of 
stationery, postage and personnel necessary! The Madras Library 
Association did not want to set up a precedent in the Library World 
and thought it wise hot to take the bill further under such 
fantastic conditions. 

"We had to wait till we got our independence last year to 
take up library development ourselves, ^ast year, Madras got for its 
Education Minister a young man who had, like most of our ministers, 
spent many years behind prison bars. Mr, Avinasa'^ingam Chettiar, 
the Minister of Education, who had experienced a goo^library 
service both as a student and as a patriot behind prison bars, 
had always shown interest in library provision for the people. 

Shortly; after he became Minister, our conversation^turally turned 
oo fulfilment of his long-cherished library desires and he 

i fli § 

■ y accepted the library bill which I had ready in hand, I am 
P* ‘ to say that it h ae -now become law - the first Library Act in India. 

’’The act creates a Department of Library Science with 
a Director at its head. The Director of Libraries and the Director 
of Education will be like the two hands of the Minister of Education 
and they will maintain the educational system of the State - formal 
and informal - as a broad highway along w&ich every citizen can 
travel with profit and pleasure from his childhood on to his old age. 
Similar library bills are being drafted for other constituent states. 


1 
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account. You have 


traditions. Imagine, for exsu 
wasting their staff-time in 


‘•The ^ct makes the Borough Council of all cities with 
a population of 50,000 or more a Library Authority. There is provi¬ 
sion for Library Committees and for branch libraries for every 
25,000 of people. All other urban areas are obliged to come for 
library purposes under the bounty Council within whose area 
they lie. ' r hebounty ’biounciIs will maintain a branch library in 
each town, i.e. places whose population lies between 5,000 and 
50,000. They will maintain travelling libraries, to serve the 
villages and hamlets. The Act also provided for a State Central 

OS'S'} 

Uibrary with copyright privileges, to act as a reservoir and^agency 
for inter-library loans, '^he money is to be got pa^ly by local 

rates and partly by State grant. 

' 

"India and Pakisthan taken together will ultimately -- 
say, by 1980 _ have 154 city library systems; 321 rural library 
systems and about two dozen estate Antral ^libraries, manned by 

li.0,000 ff. (ft. 


JSfcaisrfc 600,000 hamlets will be served once a fortnight by about 
14,000 travelling libraries each carrying an assorted collection 
of 2,000 books, with trained librarians to help readers. 

•'The National Central Library will be established by 
the Union Government at Delhi. It will have All-India copyright 
privileges; it will have a Bureau of Bibliography; it will be the 
agency for co-operative or centralised classification and eatalogu- 
Our coming into the library field nearly a hundred years 

advantage which we want to turn to good 
grown casually and developed many wasteful 

example, a thousand of your libraries 
ssifying and cataloguing a 





thousand copies of the self-same book at the self-same time. 

Our Intention is to keep ahead of you in this and other matters. 
We propose to have all books classified and catalogued even when 
they are at the pre-natal stage. Forme-proofs will be released 
by the publisher with the Call Number — shall I say, the Colon 
Number — printed at the back of the title-page and tooled on the 
spine. Further every copy of the book taken by a library will 
carry within It the necessary number of printed unitfc, catalogue 
cards. The staff released from this repetitive work in the 
various libraries will be turned on to the most essential 
work of reference service, of establishing contact between the 
right reader and the right book, with personal discrimination, 
of promoting, shall I say, a happy marriage between the books and 
the humans,’• 


712 United States 


I 


sli-, 


The American Library Association is truly a giant 
association. Its membership is about 17,000. It has a staff of 
about 33. It does its work through 22 Boards, Committed and 
Round Tables. Its annual budget is now about 12 lakhs of rupees 
for its normal work. 9 n the Earlier years, it was helped by 
liberal grants from trusts like the ‘fcarnegiC- Corporation and 
Rockefeller Foundation, it now receives considerable sums of money 
-- -^arly 20 lakhs of rupees every year — from these bodies 
the u ov rnment for working out specified projects of national 
and international magnitude. I found it making elaborate preparations 
in association with the National Central Library (the Library of 

\jtX euft& 1 sr *>wv\vu *1*4. (\r 

Congress) for the celebration of • the 150th anniversary of the 
latter/ It has invit n d the International B’ederation of Library 

^ <UC' U/Vvvjt . 

Associations to meet in America In 19 6 0 . I was impressed by 
the confidence with which the President-Designate of the Association 
for 3,350 told me that they would make an excellent job of the 
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festival of that year, 
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In the United States the profession has well established 

itself. The members have a more cheerful and hopeful outlook 

than elsewhere. They ar»e also more numerous. It commands greater 

recognition and reppect in public life thah in other places. 

My tour, fo:^ example, was most publicised in Sweden^ ilut the general 

urge for it appears to have been more my being an J ndian than 

a librarian — my coming from the land of Mahatma Gandhi and of fifc 

3 ojxu. 

Vedas. Indeed^ ninety-year^ old Axel Munthe, the author of the 

well-known story of San Michele and a friend and physician of the 

^ -“—■ 

king, equated India with Gandhi and in speaking about his powerful 
personality referred to an amusing incident. Af. European lady 
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offered to be his private secretary several years ago. After a 
few weeks’ trial, he dismissed her as a never-do-well. But some 


years later she wrote to him from India with an unc^anny display 
of wisdom, self-confidence and magnanimity saying thst her living 


in the presen^of Mahatma Gandhi had transformed her. H e said 
that that was a measure of the potency of India. The librarian 
of the Royal Library utter d a few Vedic words and welcomed me 


as coming from the land of Yajnavalkya. The reporters, who called 




daily, were collecting news^about India In general and my 
impressions about Swedish life and organisation in general. In 
England the International Summer School arranged (on its own 
initiative, 1 think) for a press-conference. There was hardly any 
active eliciting on the part of the press-representatives. Virtually 
they took in a passive manner, the statements voluntarily made 
by each of us — the members of the Faculty. But it was not so 
in the United States. The Press sought me on its own initiative 
It sought me as librarian. It elicited news and views of purely 
library import. Here is an example of what they seem to have 






cabled to India. Of this, I came to know long after my return 






"Washington (by cable) — Dr. S.R. Ranganathan, interna¬ 
tionally known librarian from the University of Delhi, here on a 
visit to Library of Congress, expressed great interest in the 
mechanical devices invented by U.S. librarians to speed up their 
work. He was also impressed by the "colossal size" of the Congression¬ 
al Library and its "wonderful collections". h e commented "Here I 
have seen Indian legal books which I hav- not seen in India . 

However he predicted that the present cataloguing system now being 
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used in the United States, Dictionary Catalogue, will inevitably ' 1 

H IM! 11 ; 

give way to the Classified Catalogue and he emphasised that it will 

have to absorb the Classified Catalogue Code of which he is the ; 

inventor. Dr. Ranganathan, who is the President of the Indian 

Library Association and Fellow of the Library Association of England, 

has written 34 books on Library Science and is the exponent of the ' ! j,‘ 

Five Laws of Library Science detailed in one of his books. He has 

also invented the Colon Classification. The eminent visitor visited , 

the New York Public Library while in that city recently attending 

a meeting of the Librarians Commission of the United Nations. Of 

the New York Public Library he said, "I have seen libraries in many 

countries now; but this one hap one of the finest collections I 

have ever seen. Ifcalso has the best service. &ere I have seen 

the greatest number of readers present at one time !; , He also 

visited the Library of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 

described it as "quite alive" and very fast in getting new publications 

to the users. "The Army Medical Library", which he visited," has 

the biggest collection of medical books in the world" he said. 


To yaese specialised libraries, the Indian specialist recommended 
"a throwing off of the traditional shackles^ In their classification 
methods. "The new concept of libraries as presented in the United 


A" 

Nations meetings is that of a river^flowing thought", he said, 



"Every nation must have its"tank" libraries where everything collects, 
but he recommended, most other libraries should be constantly 
changing, discarding these volumes not in great use." Dr.Ranganathan 
will visit the Yale University Library. He will teach during j 

September in the International Library School in Manchester and 
London and will attei^the International FederatlS* of Library 
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Associations in London, -September, 20-24. The distinguished 
librarian will return to India October 1 (U.S.C.&.)". 


The significance of the difference between the United States 


and the other countries including Great Britain is that ,he Library „ 
profession^ Tine public valu^ it and expect it to be featured. In 


the Delhi Press, on the contrary, it is all a case of "His master's 
voice", the Master being the. Political Part of the Government. 
Political and sensational news alone have a chance. Even the meeting 
of an All India Library Conference -- let alone the visit of a 


' ■!{ i . 


distinguished foreign librarian -- has no news value and is 


alone by the daily press. 


, 






The fact that the «’? 




met me^a mere librarian^at Dinn r at Washington is a measure of the 


;yfjm 

stature that the Library profession has attained in America in the 
eyes of pother learned professions^^ 

I was able to sense the fine and Agil° organisation which 


the profession has set up in the United States, while I witnessed 


the effortless, smooth and natural way in which they arranged to 


meet me at several lunches, dinners and talks. At the lunch of 
the International Relations Committee given at the Library of Congress, 


I was moved to describe this arrangement of hospitality in the words 






of the Rishyasringa Upakhyana of the Mahabharata . Since the Americans 
do practice organised hospitality to a finish even as the kin^of 
Anga had done in his arrangement to conduct Vibhandaka from the forest 


to his kingdom, our American friends appear to have been v ry much 
impressed with this Mahhbharata episode. For, one of the gentlemen 
who was present at the lunch came to India lat^r. When we met at 
Delhi, the first thing he talked about was the Rishyashringa 
Upakhyana » 
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No’t only a high place in public estimate and not only high-grade ; |i 
organisation but also a professional awareness and a loyalty to 
Library Science characterise- our colleagues in the land of libraries, 

"J 1 ‘‘X. <%*,- (.rf— ry- 

At 8.30 P.M. on 12 August^ 1948 the library of Congress 
had arranged for a talk by me at its Whittal Pavilion. As usual I : 
began writing out my speech after corning home. It was already 
midnight when I could begin writing. As I ha <4^ an early engagement 
in the morning, I had to postpone completing it. But when 1 
reached the Whittal Pavilian at 11 next morning for the conference 1 
on library classification and cataloguing, I found a crowded audience^ 
to a talk. In a few minutes I recognised my own words in it. The || 

Ag. Librarian of Congress told me that it was my talk that was being 
played. Without my knowledge they had recorded it as I was delivering 
my speech on the previous night. This made me give up completing 
the writing of my speech. Though a set of the plates have reached 
my hands, I have not yet been able to play them and copy out the full.. /. 
speech. Therefore, . it is only the fragment that I had written out. ; 
that I am able to reproduce here. It Is as follows:- 

1141 ft- U--f 

’•Rhythm and periodicity forfeits,uhinistakabl*? feature"of .' ' • * 

life-process. Ir the'Vital or bodily level, the c °'are various .cycles. 
But the mOst dominant one appears to be the day -- the period of y| 
rotation of the earth on its axisi At the mental level, the dominant j 
cycle appears’ to be the year -- the period of the earth’s motion 
l i iw . This rhythm is in addition to an av'-r-a.;x progression; | 

with the r< ru.lt we may say that life is a helical motion rather than J 
a eye.’ ' . le. For, the compound of a translation and a rotation is | 
a helical, motion. But we are now concerned with the cyclic component |Jj 











"Bhythm and periodicity form an unmistakable feature of 
social process too. The life of a social group, such as a nation, has 
also a periodicity. It sleeps, it wakes up, it is active, it creates 
and it again goes to sleep. When we dig into its history, we find 
fallow periods as'well as active periods. The active periods are 




represented by the deposits of its creative achievements — in poetry, 
music, sculpture, architecture and inventions of all kinds. Looking 


into the long history of India, the oldest deposits are the Vedas, 
whose age is yet undetermined. The latest deposits are about a thousand 
years old. fankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa were the chief names. About 
900 A.D. , Indian society entered the latest sleeping phase of its 

iif n ixu't 

"It was in d ep sleep during the last 500 years. The result 

was that many others• red India and pitched up their tents. Those 

e~ 

who ntered when she was awake were absorbed. Those who entered when 
she was sleeping exploited the fact that she was sleeping and w r nt 
back home. 

"During the' last 500 years of .India’s sleep, the world has 
made enormous progress. Printing was invented. It led to democracy 
or equal opportunity for knowledge. In about four centuries after 

Al 

the invention of printing, the nations that were awake began to work 
towards universal lit racy and perpetual self-education. In those 
countries education has now become compulsory; and as a necessary 
corrollary, a public library system has been established; and curing 
the last two decades the library, organised as a substation for the 
transformation of thought-energy, has become a part of ov ry academic 
and industrial and business concern. 
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"All these developments, India has missed. But during the 
last thirty years, there have been signs of India waking up. I can 

■ 9 ' 

say that she has now definitely entered the waking phase. She is 
beginning hex- new life. She is re-born. Though older than you in 1|| 
the number of cycles she has gone through, she Is a baby and you are j| 
a veteran in the present cyclel She has all the inpatience of a 
new-born. When Clapp and myself were children, we accepted the 
bullock-cart and the horse-carriage as tolerable and the railway 
transport as the most up-to-date. But to Clapp's son and my son, 
a bullock-cart is a museum exhibit. They are impatient with the 
slowness of the car and the train. They talk already of supersonic- 
speed. My son would like to take off from Delhi at 19 A.M, and join 
the junior Clap* in Washington in two hours leaving the far, far 

behind. Young India is now in that mood. She finds how much she has 
lagged behind others. S$e realises'that she has to begin her race to 
catch them.first- in literacy, education and library provision. Let 
:uoiw confine-myself to library provision. 

"She examines the history of the subject in the countries witch 
/ If~en awake during the last 100 years. Che finds that library 

...oveucat had developed in them in a casual way which has l»d to many 
vr.: -sful traditions and practices. They do not see it themselves as , 

the player does not see the play. But as an on-looker she^ sees it • 

with ease and she worlV" out an accelerated library development plan. 

She plans, to leap ahead of others in about thirty years by an eclectic 
design of her library grid. She sees th futility of blind imitation. 
She adapts Western practices to suit her physical, social and mental . 
ecology. Let me now describe her thirty-year pla in library matters,*’.* 

X X 


)> 


A 












The following account taken from the Informat ion bulletin . 

(17-23, August,- 1948) of the Library of Congress may also be of 
interest. 

"Professor C ,H. Ranganathan spofce feelingly of the background 
for the library movment in India and of the j>lans in some details for 
the establishment and organisation of a National Central Library at 
New Delhi, the capital of India, and of the proposed relationship to 
libraries throughout that Dominion. There was emphasis on plans ; I t'S 
for eventual library service as nearly as possible to everyone of a 
population of more, than two and a half times that of the United States. 

"His remarks flowed from the fullness of his experience. For 
many years he was librarian of the University of ^adras in Sohth India, 

^ t s the result of his experience, he has contributed grjrtly to the 

* • * 

literature of library science over a period of about 20 years.^ He 

was active in the orgination of the Madras Library Association, and. 

in the development of library plans in the province of Madras. For |pg 

about two years he was librarian of the Benares Hindu University. He 

is now professor and head of the Department of Library treence of 

Delhi University, and is actively engaged as a participant in the |8 

elaboration of plans for the proposed Indian National Central Library. 


Professor Ranganathan is president of the Indian Library Association, 1 


and had come to England for the period June to September this year as rr 

,/ V 'Vv V '• 

guest of the British Council r ^ f 

The above lecture was over by 10 p.tn. During the free 


St 


movement after it, some of the audience wished to discuss "Cataloguing" 
with me. My host agreed to this. To my surprise I found the same ^||| 
hall again filled at 11 a.m, next morning with cataloguers and classa.f• ex% 
-- the largest audience of such specialists I have ev r sCan or addressed 
Perhaps, Washington is the spot on earth where the density of classifiers 
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and cataloguers is greatest, Tfte eagerness on their part to come to l 
the meeting at such short notice w ays a measure of their loyalty to | 
the technique they were daily practicing. The bright, care-free, 
coffiplaseer.it faces with immense interest in the -subject was such a W 
contrast to an audience elsewhere. Here is a report of this meeting |||| 
taken from the Information bulletin of the Library of Congress. 

" Dr. Ranganathan meets with cataloguers About a hundred U‘||u 
cataloguers from the cataloguing divisions of the Library, and from 
a number of other libraries, mainly Governmental, were Inspired, 
informed, and entertained in turn by Professor S.R. Ranganathan at 
a special conference in the Whit tall Pavilion Friday, August, U, 
at llsOO a.m. Having a particular concern for cataloguing and . : | 
classification, Professor Ranganathan readily c nsented to a 
suggesslon by Hiss Morsch and myself that he meet with the catalog^rs. 
and talk to them about problems of common interest. 

"Since he was known to favour the classed as against the 
dictionary catalogue, he was asked to use a comparision of the two . 
as his point of departure. He stated that the two types ox catalogue 
propose to achieve, the same ends and that both use the same logic, the 
dictionary catalogue substituting a system of references to make up 

for the logical structure of the classed catalogue. j.ne latter dr- f ives 

is ' 

Its advantage not simply from its structure, but from the choice of ; y; v-? 
the classification system, Using a blackboard, Professor Ranganathan 
demonstrated the comprehensiveness and flexibil 1 ty of the Colon ^|^hE| 
Classification, which he lias developed, as compared with the Dewey, 

Decimal Classification.. A study of successive links of the chain of g|| 
the elements in the class number provided not merely an uiHl.^rstand^j^ ^MR 

, - key to tj 

might be us»d' in s dictionary catalogue, s | ; |J§ 
















"The meeting was presided over jointly 'by Kiss Morsch, | 

who introduced the speaker, and the reporter, who conducted the 
discussion period, during which professor 'Ranganathan answered queslions | 
and responded to comments from the floor. Aft the meeting, 
professor Ranganathan remained to greet, and speak to, those 
cataloguers who wished to meet him in person." 


i* 
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The International Federation of Library Associations.met in 


London, in the last we' k of "eptemh-r1948 and I attended it as a 




delegate from India. I attended three of the section meetings. Wr tp 

-7 I ‘ij } ff 

the one on training of personnel, I convinced, it that an altogether Jj 




different approach to the problem was n- eded as one standard could | j|9| 


not satisfy the situation but that at least thr- e diff 'rent standards. ; 


would be necessary for the thr e strata — lead rs, ^ab-leaders, and .. 


gain in 1950. 


the rank and file. They Propo^^toJhHr* 

Committee on Exchange of Personnel accepted all my resolutions ok the 


following extract from the Act r --s will show. n After some discussion ; J|i 


resolutions proposed by Dr. S.B# Ranganathan and seconded by 

•1 " Jfjfj 1 

Mr. Cashmore y re. put to the nr ting and carried unanimously# 

(#*- '*» O- 

“l. That it be recomm-nded that Ifla form Bureau for • J 

international Exchange and Visits of librarians. 

* o That Lri the first instance the Bureau collect information 
on the agencies ~~ gov rnmental, quarl-gov rnmental (such as the 
British Council) and private (such as Carnegie, Re eke.Ml or* 

and others) -«• which could give financial aid for such exchange, ana. ^ J1 
bring the collected information to the notice of national library • ;7 ; ;| 

associations^ 
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3. That the Bureau seek to obtain the acceptance by such 
agencies of Its services in arranging such exchanges and visits,. 




Ml 

CM 


* f 4. That the Unesco be requested to- give the necessary financial 
help to the Bureau. 


5. That the Unesco be thanked for its scheme to provide 






travelling felowochips for librarians and for its general scheme for 


the exchange of personnel which is understood to include librarians. 

“7i Vi 

In the Committee on Cataloguing Code, there was lack of 






appreciation of linguistic groups other than the European. The 




resolution suggested by me was accepted*. It is recommended that special 
attention be given to the possibility 'of an agr '-ment between different 1 
national groups belonging to the same linguistic family, as well as. . nil 


to the possibility of finding the basic principles applicable to all 


languages as e.g. for the cataloguing of official publications!' 

The following statement was made by me at the final plenary* 


session;' 


"1. At the Union Level. . 

"A committee, appointed 
considering the establishment of the National Central Library. 



"A committee, appointed by the Bov-rnment of India, is now ^$if| 

mm 

"2. At the level of con stituent states. 


"The first Library Act in India has just b en passed by the | 
Government of Madras. Library bills are being framed and presented t.0 
the Government of the dfcher constitu nt °tabes. 

"3* Training of Librar ians. 

"When our Thirty-Year Library Programme is completed, w shall J 

' I 51 

require 120,000 professional staff. Th re are one-year post-graduate J 


diploma courses in four universities. To train the leaders of the 


profession and the teachers of Library Science, with which we want -■ 


to begin in covering India with a live grid of libraries by 1980, 
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the University of Delhi has instituted a two-year post-graduate 
degree course leading to the 3. Lib, Sc, Degree and we shall also 
train persons, in a further two-year course, for the Fh.D, degree 
in Library Science. 

' ”4. Publications . 

"As most of our books on library science are now in English, 



we are translating them into about ten rgional languages. The 




Colon Classification is being prepared for its third edition. Some 
new riotational devices recently discovered are helping us to fit 
it for documentation work even at the deepest level. 

"5. Conference. 

"Early in January, we shall be having our F irst Library 
Conference since India became independent. I should like to solicit 


hltf 




the good will of Ifla a>3 the various Rational Library Assoc lationA 
to be extended to that Conference, I suggest that it may take the K .® 
of a message or a-substantial paper from the President of the Ifla 
and the representatives of the National Library Association?. All 
such message'? and contributions may be sent to me as President of 
the Indian Library Association, University of Delhi, Delni-c". 


714 F. I. D. g ^ (fM'uUiO 

-jiki ,yc~*** ‘H* t**' 0 *- 0 '** 

At the Conference of the International Federation for 


Documentation, the draft put up by Jndia formed t ie effective b&sis 
for the standard finally put up for the make-up of periodicals. 


The Octave Notation fully elab orate^ in Ini^ wa f 1 c laily adopted, 
ft was also asked to give an address on ^Comparative '-'lassification. 
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This was apart! from my Memorandum on library classification and 1; 
International, documentation which was brought out by the F.I.D. 
on the eve of the Conf•rence. The substance of this speech has 


been Incorporated in the Philosophy of library classification 

r -r/y 

being published at Copenhag n. 11 was asked to attenAthe business 






meeting of the F.I.D. as an observer, as I could not be there 
as a full member since India had not yet joined the organisation. || 
It was v-ry humiliating; but the chairman passed on all my 
suggestions, officially in one way or oth This was not very | 

Edifying from our national poift of view. The Indian r tandards £|| 
Institution has sot up a Committee for Documentation and is prepared ■ 
to affiliate it to the F.I.D. if the Ministry of Education would 




agree to the proposal. That Ministry’s concurrence is sought because! 


'y'M 


the intention of the I.S.I. is that its Committee should function ' ■jM 

,1 I 


India’s National Documentation Committee only till the National . % 


Central Library is established and takes charge of it as one of its 




limbs. The reply of the Ministry 1$ yet to come. 

f 

"AC: 

715 Unesco 

The first library organisation in which 1 spent considerable 1 




!i‘ 


time^the libraries Department of the Un-sco. Aft^r a long 




discussion with the Head of the Department, I visited the Division || 




of International Exchange. The head of the Division invited me to rs;|M 
attend a Conference on Int rnational Exchange. I had intended to . : : 'k: 
attend it and so I studied, the papers with considerable care, , 

But unfortunately, its dates coincided with those of the Common* • |«i 

wealth Universities Congress and I was ther"fore unabl to go. , 
However at the request of the Director, I sent my views which I was | 
told were read .at the Conference. The lunch given by the Unesco 


gave me an opportune.fy to know the prominent persons in the library 


.-h—*• 







field at P^is. One of the evenings, I gave an address on 
"Library Classification without blackboard". The substance of this 
lecture has been incorporated in the Phi lose oh. of library classifica ¬ 
tion being published at Copenhagen. 

The authorities of the Unesco felt that India could 
contribute effectively in library matters if £ could be sent by -ndla 




as one of its delegates to their annual meeting. The 


:oter of 


■n/ 


the Unesco wrote to the Tndia^representative on this subject 
follows:- 










\ ■ ! . 








m 














MIN/Sr^ 
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716 International Adyisery Committee of 
■ . Library Expe: 


Experts^/ .Iplll 

I was one of the seven members invited to serve on the 
Inaternational Advisory Committee of Library Experts of the United' 
Nations, the other countries represented being Groat Britain, 

United Itates, Chilfe, France, Egypt and Qhina. I was elected 
chairman of the Sub-committee on General Library Policy, The 
report has been published by the United Nations. The following is 
an important statement made by me at the plenary session opposing 
the institution of 'contract services" with other libraries 
according to which the New York Public Library and other libraries 
could be asked to al^ow the use of their holdings to the United ./T 
Nations on ad hoc payment. I suggested an amendment to the proposal 
substituting "Consultants" for "Libraries". The proposition is 
given in the form so amended as the first succeeding paragraph,^. 




-~l (i> i Proposed Amended Propositio^ 

«The U.N. Library may, whenver it is necessary or expedient, 
secure consftractual services by entering into contracts with au h , 
consultants for collecting reference and bibliographical data on ^ 

specific subjects from the resources of other libraries". 








Text of the 5peach 

"The consideration for the contractual srvlce will have- 
to be monetary. But it is essential that no occasion should be 


iMm 




created for any library to give its service to any individual — per- 7 ; 


serial or corporate -- on the basis of H so much money, so much 






.service* 1 . The Anglo-American world, &r example, has succ'-«eded 




: 




after a century's arduous thinking and living in this matter in 
setting 









This I regard as the Library Magna Chav ta for which the world is pi 
indebted to Anglo-American Countries. I know.how difficult it is ||N|: 
even now in some other countries in Europe and Asia to shake off - 
may be described as the old, old, tradition^* inserting a money-sieve 
between the resources of a library and its potential cons < 

Indeed human nature seems to have a heavy gravitation towards every 
kind of tradition which brings in ^bragain* of one kind or another. 

This Committee must be extremely on the alert to see chat, no 
element in the policy it recommends puts the unique U.N. Library . 
a position that may be interpreted as helping perpetuation of 
that gravitation, dir et] y or obliquely and, knowingly or un- 
knowingly. Perhaps this gravitation has been eliminated for sc long 
and so efficiently in the Anglo-American nations that they even fall vj 
to recognise it when it appears in a slightly disguised form. But |y 
the library profession practising in other countries is daily 
coming up against it and is very apprehensive of the rcpurcussion jj 
of "contracts with libraries on ad hoc monetary basis" on the fate 
of the Library Magna Charta in the world at larg--. It will set the ^ 
clock back. This must be avoided. I would appeal to this Committee, 
of Library Experts to resist outright whenev r the "service for pay- , 
ment" spirit begins to appear among libraries in an apparently 
innocent form. 

" The formula set forth in the first paragraph of this #| 

memorandum appears to my mind to give freedom to the U.h. library 
to secure ad hoc hands to explore materials in other libraries with-^ 
out any vblence to the Library Magna Charta. It will give freedom ■ , 
to employ part-time consultants. As such consultants will be able- g|| 
men in the library profession, they can dig into the resource 













of any library without causing undue additional strain on its staff. 

Indeed in some cases the consultants may even be part-time men j§ 

working in the library being explored.- All that the UNJ^may have to _/ 

pay for to the library occasionally will be the reservation of a 

room for the secretary of the consultant if it be found absolutely 

necessary. Even here, it is possible for the contract with the 

consultant to cover such rents for office room, so that he pays the 

library out of what he gets from the U}N. instead of money passing 

directly from the U.N. to the library even in this extreme form. 

"Incidentally, this formula also provide/'against political 

and emotional prejudice that may possibly be induced in the constituentf 

?r4i 

of the U.N. if the dressing of the intellectual pabulum needed for 
it is left in the hands of an employee of another library, who has 
neither official nor contractual relation with the U.N. 

"This formula will invest the U.N. Library with full capacity 
to draw from the lump sum provided in the U.N, budget for contractual 
services not involving permanent addition to the staff. 

~l | j U* > p 

Some of the outstanding decisions on general library policy ;||| 
which may be said to have carried library service forward are the !| 

followingi- ' :‘ f 

1. The Committee wishes to emphasize that its concept of the 
library service which will be required by Ird United Nations implies 
a staff adequate in number and in technical, subject and linguistic 
competence to make selections and surveys of literature in all • ||l||| 
fields, to collect background materia , and to do a considerable, 
amount of the preliminary assembling and analyzing of the material |y\ 








2 . In the formation of the collections the emphasis should 
be on service, not on accumulation and preservation; on immediate 


not untimately potential us^fullness. No at tempt shoul d be macie to 
assemble comprehensive collections, and the Library must continuousxy 
discard material which is no longer useful to it. The Library must 
expect to be balanced only in t rms of United Nations interests. 

3. In one field the Library should be complete, namely , 
in the publications of the United Nations and of its ante cedent and ■ 
related organisations. The Library should also possess all important 


publications 'concerning these organisations. Tft all oth r fields the- 
selection of material to be acquired should be guided (I; by Its 
usefulness to the United Nations, a n d (2) by the extent to which 
it is satisfactorily available elsewhere. 

4. These criteria of selection should be applied to 
acquisition from all sources , whether by purchase, exchange or 

deposit. 







5 . Nq attempt should be made to build up the collections 
for.purposes of general historical research beyohd the needs of 
the United Nations. 


6 . The Committee approves the present practice of the 
Library In regard to priorities and completeness of cataloguing. 

The adequate organisation of the collections for the services which 
will depend upon them will- require detailed analysis of many 
publications, but the Library should be fre< to provide more summary 
treatment for much of ite material and, in some categor.hu , may ||| 
omit cataloguing altogether. 






7. The principal services and collections of the Library |p 
should be easily accessible to all its official'users. Its book 
stacks should be planned for maximum freedom of access by authorised.-, 
readers. Its reading room or rooms should be designed to provide ' v " 
quick reference to the most-used books as well as to the entire 
catalogue of the collection, and maximum possibllties of self-help 
by readers with minimum requirements of staffing. It should be made 
possible tp provide, within the central Library, carrel or cubicle 


m 


space as needed in order to facilitate extended studies or the use ], ||||:, 


of large quantities of mat rial by official users. The arrangemen 
of the central Library and of the departmental collections should t: 


provide for a rapid lending a n d delivery service from any part of l 'V;fI§j' ; 




the library system to-any official borrower. 

8 . The Committee agr ; e that the maintenance by the Library 
of collections within the departments of the Secretariat corresponds' • <rjt 
to a practical necessity, but 'recommends that these collections , 
Contain only the most needed reference material. The departmental' 
liaison librarians should be responsible for the circulation of 
library' materials within the departments and for liaison with the 


main Library in bibliographical and research activities. A staff 
of one professional librarian and one clerical assistant is considered I 
to be a minimum for each of these collections. 


9. The departmental collections should be int^-rgral parts , ..J$ 


of the Library and their personnel should form part of the libra r y' . ’S 


10. The CpHttriittfee recommends that the bibliographical 
services include the following: issuing at r gular int rvals lists 


of the Library’s accessions for the primary purpose of informing 





members of the Secretariat concerning newly acquired materials § i' $ 

i if 

pertinent to their interests; compilation of .subject-lists and .:$-M 

■ 

other bibliographies covering those topics which already ptv or ■■'mM 
are expected to b within the fields of interest of the Organisation; 
indexing and abstracting selected articles appearing in p riodic-als•; 




assembling of background mat-rial. 

-nf* 


Asia is generally absent from the minds of people. Its 


existence has to be forcedly brought.notice. This appears to be 
somewhat vulgar. I was therefore often in a. dilemma — whether 
to spean out or not. The location of the library in the United 


States had the effect of further involuntary narrowing of the • ' 


field of attention. One instance |.n which I had to ov rcome 


feelings of delicacy was in connection with the selection of young 




candidates for internship (stipendiary studentship). It was suggested'! 
that the selection be confined to foreign students who complete 
training in Library Science in the United States. I had to protest 
that this would put an unintended premium on the American Schools 
of Uibrarianship and would adve rsely effect the library school^ 
in other countrWLs. I cited India as an instance and said that 
some of its library schools w re second to none, in the world. 

Being near to the United Nations Library was said to be the only 
thing that was had in mind and it was assure d that no discrimination j 


was meant. I pointed out that it was for that reason w that I called 


it an unintended harm done to other countries. Finally the Committee M 


Worded, the decision in the following terms: 



"The Committee take congniaance with approval of the 
internship programme already established by the United Nations - f|$j 
Secretariat. It recommends that the programme t>e extended to 
include the provision of one internship in the United Nations '|f| 
libraries, to enable young graduate librarians and research workers 
with special qualifications to become acquainted, with the United 
Nations and its problems as they are revealed through the Div is3on 
of Library Services. The knowledge and understanding thus gained 
should have great value when the Interns take up possitions in their 
own countries and have opportunities have o f>p .r H »- i)unil i i - ^ to 

disseminate information about the United Nations and the United 
Nations libraries. Moreover, if it proves possible to establish 
and maintain a library service on the lines laid down in this report 
the Committee is confident that its example will have great 
influence on the kind of library services provided elsewher- in 
the world, The Committee recommends that these interns be drawn 
from all countries where library schools exist." 

717 Carnegie Corporation of New York 
At a.dinner given by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to the members of the International Advisory Committee of Library 
Experts, I turned my speech in reply to the toast on the possibility 
of the new sprouting of library movement in India being stimulated 
by the Corporation. The President of the Corporation gave a 
sympathetic reply. 





718 Rockefeller Foundation 


I had met the representative of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the Commonwealth Universities Congress at Oxford. 

I met him again in New York and asked! if the Foundation could in ?S 
any way aid the pursuit of Library Science in India. He has taken 
action on It. Something tangible may u-ome out ot this. 




72 Library Personnel 
721 Great Britain 






The arrangement for the trainin'? of librarians is not 




wel 1 -developed In the continental countries of Europe. In Great 


Britain, serveral new schools have been established. Th» teachers - I 

i • 

of most of the schools came to discuss wiith me their problems in i 
syllabus’ and . teaching. I too visi ted the Schools at Brighton ind. h.J 




Holborn and addressed the student®. Students take then- courses..! : M 

■ * • ' 1 

on a full-time basis and the man /•meats of their libraries are 
giving them study-leave and financial help. ■ The University Cchool 
of Librarianship in London has stepped up the standard. The ’ |||J| 
Library Association has appointed a full-timed educational Offleer/ fj| 

to Look after the trailing of personnel. Tk- syllabus was being jdf 

. t 

irsn'pved and diversified at the time of my visit, irr. collaboration 

with the Aslib. The question-papers of the last few y ci ars are . 

| ^ | W ' ■' 

including q u est* ons on Colon Classification and on other books of 
°ur:. It was indeed a surprise to find how widely our books . || 
spread in the continental countries and Great Britain. Many of 
the members of the new generation of librarians showed familiarity : 
v.'..ith our books, I had a taste of. the author’s joy of me‘-ting, ^ 
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hls audience in distant lands and they too expressed joy in being 
face to face with their "mystic author who was almost a mythological ' 
being" as they put it. „•/! 


722 United States 




At the invitation of the Dean of the Department of 
Library Science, I spent a day at the Columbia University. This 
gave me a good opportunity to see an American Library School .from |I 
the inside. It was vacation for the normal course, But the summer 
school was in session. There were nearly a hundred librarians' who '|f 
had joined this for a r fersher course. The teachers had their $|§i 


hands quite full. 'They are all mostly full-timed teachers. I was 


it: 




amused to hear from an old lady who was leactur^r in Reference |J|| 


Service that she had been regularly using opr books on the subject |§ 


and that every year she had been ; setting her students in solving 


the problems featured in that book as* illustrative acut&litles. 


*» 


mu 




I found an intelligent response in the students when I addressed 
them for a’ while at the request of the Dean. I had a long 
discussion with the members' of' the faculty on the new syllabus 
they were introducing. 




A great change was being made in the cour&e- of studies 
in most of the universities. Many of these had changed the name 
of the degree in Library Science from Bachelor to Master . IncleUH, 
a one year post-graduate course now leads to the Master’s degree 
in America as against the two yearfe post-graduate course leading r 
only to a Bachelor’s degree in Delhi. Moreover the syllabus of 
Delhi is much faore advanced than that of the Am rlean Universities. 












mm 
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The American syllabuses are focussed on description of bocks an 
bibliographies. According to me this) a piece of knowledge 
which is better built up by•experience rather then by ad hoc 
study. There is an, avers ion towards the study of technique, I 
was told that this was a phase of reaction to the over-emphasis 
which was laid till now op library technique. 

I feel however that there is a deeper reason. They 
have come to the end of their tether, as it we re, in improving l®! 

the technique on the foundations laid eighty years ago by 
pioneers like Dewey and Cutter. They are reacting like one who 
had entered a blind lane. I found evidence of "t tete ennui In 
regard to library technique in the older generation of Great 
Britain also. But the younger generation showed greater sensitive- 
ness to the great--r potency of the newer foundations being designed - 
in India. Many younger librarians have found it worthwhile to ||i 

re-t. ink the subject on the basis of these new foundations and are 
engaging the "selves in research. But the American librarians 
appear to have developed a resistance to new theor- tical approach ; 
and are turning their syllabus as well as their thought on mere 

quantitative and ■repetitive bibliographical ffort and seem to 

■ 

believe'that salvation can come from gadgets. 

Wwm 

When I had the opportunity to address a body of classifiers 
and cataloguers more than a hundred strong at a meeting convened 
at the Library of Congress, a mixed feeling passed over me. I wasj 
delighted t at sc many men and women devoted to our profession «v>uld- 
be gathered in a few hours’ notice. I regard that spot of the • || 

world as having the greatest density of professional librarians. 
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Unlike the fo ling of depression I get when I meet the mat riaily || 

frustrated men of our profession in the library meetings of our country , 
I felt elated and fulfilled to find in the Washington meeting a 
battery of bright, beaming faces which showed full enjoymer; 1 of - world’s 
goods and' a sense of professional consciousness and solidarity, rot g| 
I was depressed to find the firm grip which a tradition, but highly 

years old, had got over their mind and filled it with a sense of ; l:\ 

: If- satirf.action which is known to be alwa^jjji fatal to j | 

of any discipline. The shift of the focus in their-course of studies^,/ 

» 

from de i-, fundamental and productive aspects to Li e ^ orl, h xal, 




phenomenal and fleeting aspects is traceable to this factor which 




appears to be an inevitable result of the combination of material 






mm 




affluence and strong tradition. "LeAt one good custom should corrupt | ; | 


the world" is too true a dictum to be overlooked. Our premier poet 


■ ft 


: 


Valmlkl has suggested this in all grim humour. The social significance 
of Rama's exile for fourteen ye sits and Bharata acting as a bailees 


in ye&ow robes is .the necessity to give a shake to a people when | ^ 

they settle down in self-complacence and comfort and the it mine* - * | 

withdraws from deeper preoccupations and seeks fulfilment in external-^;® 

’«Pj v .■ -.rliiilli 

and superficialities. 


Mi 


.India which has had the worst suffering from che ■ f ;;.j| 




this disease, for over five centuries can and should take advantage || gj - yB- 


W 


of the extinguishment of traditions during her long period of inactiopjp. 


and turn some of her best thinkers on the pursuit of Library 
along fresh lines, so that she may have the double advruoage ’ er 
making th- 1 * hr ary an e*ff active means of hastening the revival of 
the country through guided self-education and of building up her 

ait ' i ' of new 












723 International Library School 
of the Unesco and Ifla 


My being invited to be a member of the faculty of the 
International Library School conducted by the Unesco and Ifla in 
Manchester and London in September, 1948 gave me a very valuable 
opportunity to come in intimate contact with four other members of 
the faculty who came from different countries — America, Belgium, 
England and Norway — and with 50 middle-aged participants who hailed 
from 24 countries. India did not send any participant. 

At Manchester, we all resided at Ashbourne Hall. was a 

* 

splendplace for a residential school like ours. Lord Morley’s 
private library, which now forms the library of this Hall, formed a 
good library-setting for the school. We all dined together, went out 
together and amused ourselves together. This made iA" possible for 
the people of the different countries to mix freely and become 

- fy kO 

intimate friends and to speak, think and dream Library Science 

K 

severally and collectively even when we were not engaged in formal 
lecture or discussion hours. Tours were arranged to study the working 
of the City Library System of Manchester and the County Library 

Systems of Derbyshire and Lancashire. 

P , 

When the school adjourned to London in the last week, we 

were scattered in three residential places and met for formal work in 

the class rooms of the School of Librarianship of the University 

College. This took away the benefit and all the charm of the intimate 

and profitable residential life we ha$ at Manchester. 

■ UtJi Ufa********? 

My lecture on Ph ilosophy of librarianship has appeared 

In extqpao in the Indian librarian for September, 1948. 






The official summary made by the Unesco is as follows 


TJNES CO/LBA/Conf. 2/* 

Manchester, 9th September, 1948 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 

SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

UNESCO - ILFA 

INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRA RIANS 
PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC LTBRARIANSHIP 

Summary of a lecture by 
Dr. S.R. Ranganathan 


3 -3 i o. INTRODUCTION 

A public library is a multi-purpose social institution, 
the focus of which shifts from one purpose to another as the social 
pressure varies. The improvements in the cheap and rapid reproduction ; 

J 

of books and th6 increasing dimensions of the wave oI democracy 
during the last century are now shifting the focus to make the public j 
library an agency for the fulfilment of one of the Fundamental 
Rights of man enunciated by The Sankey Committee viz. The unimpeded 
right for information and knowledge. 


mil. f LIBRARY SCIENCE AND 

The Library Science g eh mane to the present position of the 
focus and the consequent techniques and procedures can be traced to 

the Five laws 1. Books a r e use; 2 * Books are for all » 3 * Every 
book its reader; 4. Save the time of the reader; and 6 . A Library 
is a growing corganism. Open access, shelf*arrangement, classifica¬ 
tion, catalogue, book-selection, reference service, library 
achitecture and fittings: issue methods, publicity methods - indeed 

i' v j 

everything connected with public libraries in the present age, whether 








already known or yet to be discovered - can be deduced from 
these laws. 


im 2/ £ERSOiy,LI^r 

These laws themselves are traceable to a philosophy of 
life, according to which man’s personality is dynamic ever seeking 
unfofcdment at its own speed, in its own way and towards its own 
fulness. This is indeed the process of education. This process 
covers in an integrated way the vital, mental and spiritual sheaths, 

and is the resultant of the three forces? biological, environmental 

c 

and psycheo-geneti^. 

Tl'M 21. Possibility of Manipulation. 


Of these it is only the environmental force, including 
those of the physical and the social environment, that is amenable 
to manipulation. 


22. SWITCIL_MILilASTF.R-SWI T.GB 

In the present stage of human evolution, it is the switch 
iiy the mental sheath which has to function as the master switch. 
Tb/us the stimulation of the mind is the most dominant factor in 
tuhe unfoldment of personality. 

? A31 23, 

The present population pressure makes it obligatory that 
mental power has to be used considerably to step up the yield of 
nature so as to feed, clothe and shelter all. Democracy and 
demography together call for the mind of many more than before to 
be Cultivated to a far higher degree than before. 
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wi 3 ; 

i 

Of the five mental factors,, viz. 1. Lower amotions; 

2. primary senses; 3* memory; 4. intellect and 5. sublimated emotions; 
the first two are largely biochemical and bound up with the vital or 
bodily sheath and the last is more bound up with the spiritual 
sheath. It is memory and intellect that are severely of the mental 
sheath. 

7^3/31/ i-iferary 

The body gets exhausted more quickly and recovers more 

slowly than the mind. When the body sinks towards exhaustion and 

LJ 

before it Is prostrated to sleep, the mind can be fed actively. 

It is thlsilnte rural of leisure which needs to be filled up by the 
service of the public library. The modern tendency to increase lei¬ 
sure so that there are moments of leisure when the body is not toy> 
exhausted, increases the opportunity and the obligation of the 
public library. In such moments books of a higher order should be 

activated by the personal service of reference librarians of highly 

fc- 

integrated personality so as to sublimate the amotions of the people. 
The extension side of the public library should be used fir more 
than mere publicity and should bring together the local public and 
the local afcd visiting savants^the presence of books of the right 
sort so as to help the sublimation of emotions, so essential for 
happy community life and international amity. 

\%M 32/ Library and 

The intimate way in which the world is now getting knit 
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together and the down-pour of new facts, inventions and discoveries 
bring the load on memory to a breaking point. Humanity has sought 
relief by the invention of "Externalised memory" or reference books. 
These being even more artificial than ordinary books, the public 
library should have not only a good collection of them, but also 
provide adequate Ready Reference Staff. 

7 «' 33 / Library and_Sharpening of Intellect f 

One way of sharpening intellect is to observe the working 
of slightly better intellects, which is done best by living together. 
But urbanisation makes such Intimate life impossible asad modern 
economic pressure makes leisurely contact impossible. The necessary 
specialisation of modern times intensifies the specificity of one's 
fields of intellectual interest so much that equals and superiors 
in that field are not found except in far off places and times. 

These three factors denying access to the whole man, we have to 

depend upon the intellectual deposits called books as the second 
best help. These hold thought-energy packed in a material form 
fit for transport and preservation. To meet all the varied interests 
of all the people of a locality, the public library has to maintain 
a large and varied collection of such materials, organize them in a 

helpful way and provide staff to help readers to pierce through the 

artificiality of their nature. 

7%l( 34. Fleming Nfltuyg,, oj 

Unlike lower emotions and primary senses which are stimulated 
and made inexorable by biochemical action, the intellectual interest 
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is secondary In genesis, momentary In existence and not compelling 
in its urge for satisfaction. This indicates need for harnessing 
it in the split second when it is generated by technical processes 
of ever-increasing sharpness, hlman aid, and removal of all 
obstructions to free access to books inherited from the past. 

y MB M R IjSS, and,modern methods of mass contact 

Intellectual growth needs selective repetition of approach 
to the same sources of knowledge and privacy which books and 
libraries alone can provide and not the other known modern methods 
of mass-contact like the radio and the einerma. Nor do the latter 
show sufficient respect to varying individual needs. Hence libraries 
will always have a future, but these mass-methods can be used by 
libraries as a stimulus as they appeal more to the primary senses. 

TUj 5, i2B E RJi g GI0^ ^ .. ^ E PHIL^mi ^F^IBRARIANS^P 

Philosophy of public llbrarianship touches also political 
science, public finance, and legislation. 

1 6 / iLJIEW AUDIT REQUIRED 

As mental manipulation Is neither involuntary as the 
biochemical nor final and certain as the spiritual, its method has 
to be one of trial and error. The public library being an agent for 
mental manipulation needs to be concurrently tested for its efficiency, 
As a social institution, it can be tested only be statistical methods. 
Dependence on common sense or the exceptional flair of the chosen 
few is no longer sufficient. A new method of audit is necessary and 
for this purpose new techniques of statistical assessment must be 
forged; indeed a new discipline of "Librametry” must be formed 
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jointly by the library profession and the mathematical profession. 


7. CONCmJSION 

Then only can we change and adjust our methods to suit 
varying needs, and change, though far less frequently, even the laws 
and the philosophy or the hypothesis of our science. For what is 
paramount in library service is neither the technique, nor the 
philosophy but the social purpose of helping humanity through the 
provision of a means for perpetual self-oducation towards local 
and international understanding and through it towards happiness, 
delight and peace and the fulfilment of its destiny. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
y|r g e c. t i ^n f r I . 

1. Five laws of library science. 1931. 

2. Prefane to library science. 1948. 

£ 01 ^ Section Jj,. 

I 1 L i i f • r 7 

3. Education for leisure. 1945. 
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4. Reference service and bibliography. 1940, 
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The practice at the Unesco School was for two members of the 
faculty to give their own exposition before a subject it taken up 
in the discussion groups. Dr. Carnovsky of the Chilago University 
was the other lecturer on this subject. The official summery of 
his talk is as follows 


Summary of a lecture by 


Dr. L. Carnovsky.' 

/ 


Modern public librarianshlp, both in Great Britain and in 
America, may be dated roughly from 1860. In that year the British 
Parliament passed the public Libraries Act, under which Manchester 
established its public Library; and two years before, Massachusetts 
enacted a law to permit Boston to levy a tax for a public library. 
Although other cities had established libraries earlier, Manchester 
and Boston are outstanding as precursors of the modern library 
movement. _ 

In America, at least, one can see a clear line of historical 
development behind the emergence of the modern public library, and 
in tracing this development we can understand the philosophy and 
objectives of our libraries today. First, we have the examplejkf 
Benjamin Franklin's library, a subscription library established 
in 1731. It was not free, but it contributed the conception of a 
library and of library use for the purpose of personal education. 

Franklinls library contained only the most serious type of literature; 

k 

the classics and scientific wor|^ occupied prominent places in it, 
and even fifty years later it was not considered expedient to 
include fiction in the collections. This library, imitated widely, 
is often spoken of as the father of the American library movement; 
actually, however, other libraries were equally important. These 
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were the many joint-stock, semi-public, libraries, which also 
emphasized joint book ownership, and which also contributed to 
the idea of the library as an educational forfie. 

In addition to such libraries which antedated the modern 
public library, other social influences w^ere at work. One was 
the spread of free education, and with it the creation of a reading 
public. Over and over again one meets the statement that while 
schools taught people how to read, society denied them access to 
reading matter unless they had sufficient wealth to purchase 
the books they wanted. It was also aligned by library proponents, 
both in England and in America, that the library was a g ocial 
necessity to combat the evil Influences of the saloon and other 
forms of vice open to the farm boy and the immigrant. Further 
it was contended that the common labourer, the unskilled worker, the 
apprentice, all should have the opportunity for personal improvement 
through study of his craft, or of any craft through which he expected j 
to earn his livelihood. On another plane library enthusiasts 
pointed out that peaceful social change could come about ofcly through 
an enlightened citizenry, a citizenry that could be depended upon to 
bring about social change through law and through periodic elections. 
And here we see perhaps one of the most significant cjrguments 
for libraries as agencies of enlightment in a democratic society. 
Political democracy means the participation of all adults in t<he 
processes of government. To participate wisely requires ability 
to judge the issues of the day and to arrive at intelligent conclusion^ 
with regard to them. What better means could there be than books and 
literature generally to help in this process to ascertain the facts, 
to study the arguments, to consider alternative means of action, to j 
arrive at a studied rather than an impulsive conclusion. The free 
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access to arguments on all sides Is the very essence of the 
democratic decision!this plus the willingness to accept a decision 
though it be contrary to one's own private preferences. 

Rius, we find the following forces behind the evolution 
of the modern library in a democratic society. 


to supplememt the work of the schools. 

help the worker to improve himself. 

provide a counter-attraction to vice. 

make for peaceful and orderly social change 
through democratic processes. 

help the individual to develop as a human 
personality to develop intellectually 
and culturally as a free man, free of 
the domination of caprice and subject 
only to the rule of reason and intellect. 

These forces still exert a strong influence in public 
librarianship today. Some are more important than others; some 
have changed as the currents of modern life have changed. But 
in spite of modifications and additions, the basic objectives 
of the public library in a democratic society remain, to help 
the individual to develop himself to his full capacity, and 
to help him comprehend the issues of his community, his nation, 
and his world. This means, in short, contribute to the formations 
of an intelligent public opinion. 

George Washington, America's first president, fully recognized 
the power of public opicnion in the structure of democratic govern¬ 
ment. In his farewell address to the American people he counselled 
his countrymen to "promote as an object of primary importance, 
institution for the general diffusion of knowledge". By implication, 


1. The desire 

2. i, 

3. 

4# I* 


5. 




this would surely include the public library. 


In addition to the broadly educational goals we roust recog¬ 
nize others; 0ne in perticular has come to ^dominate much of 
library activity today: reading for recreation. One of the great 
leaders of the library movement in America, George yicknor of 
Boston, advocated the provision of contemporary literature in quantity 
- he referred to it as " the pleasant literature of the day” * to 
the end of attracting people to the library and inculcating in them 
the reading habit, so that they would then proceed to the reading 
of more substantial books. Whether his hopes for such progress 
have been borne out or not is a debatable question. But the fact 

is that the public library now stands as one of the most important 

tr 

agencies for the distribution of recreational reading mat^r. To-day 
we are not even concerned whether such reading leads to more 
serious reading; it is sufficient that it takes place, and helps 
people to paes the time enjoyably. 

Another goal is to provide reliable information; the 
modern public library stands as a first aid in answering questions 
and solving problems. This, the reference function, occupies a 
position of great importance in every library. Whatever field 
of interest, personal, family, business, voeation, or avocation- 
any subject on which accurate information is wanted -- the library 
is ready to help, from its own resources or from those of other 
libraries. Since the public library is the sounding board of its 
community, the interests of its inhabitants are reflected in its 
collections and in its services as well. 
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Finally, we should not forget the great historical func¬ 
tion of the library: the preservation of the materials of our 
cultural heritage. From the earliest Alexandrian libraries, through 
the monastic and scholastic libraries, down to modern times, this 
goal has never been lost sight of; and though the smaller libraries 
today can pay less deference to it, our great libraries recognize 
it as a cornerstone, as one of their main reasons for being. If 
any variation In this goal has been introduced it is only to emphasize 
the desirability not merely of preserving, but of becoming acquainted 
with the works of the mind enshrined in literary form. 

In summary, the goals or objectives of the modern library 
may be defined as follows: 

1. To promote enlightened citizenship. 

2. To provide opportunity and encouragement for 

children and adults to carry on their education 

continuously. 

3. To serve as the community's center for reliable 

information. 

4. To provide recreation through reading. 

5. To preserve and to disseminate the books which 

represent our cultural heritage. 

The philosophy of the modern library may thus be epito¬ 
mized. The library is a free institution for 

free men; open to all, regerdless of race, creed, nationality, class, 
or wealth; it makes available and encourages the reading of books 
reflecting diverse points of view; it performs a fundamental 
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educational function in helping Individual development and 




enlightment. Thus it makes its‘basic contribution to the main¬ 
tenance of the democratic tradition in the modern world. 

The second lecturejwhich was ^the Classification and 

^is awaiting publication. The official summary made 
by the Unesco is as follows:- 



7M». 


We start with the assumption that a library is a substation 

in which thought-energy, stored in material form as books, has to 

so 

be re-transformed into thought-forn^/as to create more thought- 
energy. While the ultimate stage of transformation must take place 
in the brain cells of readers, the library professiorffe preliminary 
work can make it easy, economical and efficient. This work will 
include classification, cataloguing, shelf-display, documentation 
work and reference service. As the latter three depend on the iirst 
two, the discussion will be confined to the first two only. 


Another factor | The soul (jthough^content of a book) lies 
within the Jurisdiction of class number. T he subtle body or the 

'jaCc 

language and^period of birth is looked after by book numbers. 

tyie gros s^body whose features are all usually printed on the title- 

page is taken care of^the non-subject entries of the catalogue. 
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7 1 i l l,..„Idb£3£Z ? . SlS®sW£aU2£ 

' yk f ' / s ' * * j 

■7 tim 

Tt * old and traditional definition of classification as the 
mention of idea or things in a systematic order must be amplified 
by obligation to provide a mechanism to preserve the preferred order 
without the need to re-establish it by reading the books on each 
occasion, and to find a correct helpful place for new ideas and books 
among those already arranged* 


71 }%, 12/ STRUCTURE OF THE 


W 


Alphabetisation fails as a mechanism for this purpose. 

Recourse must, therefore, be had to the traditional mechanism for 
arrangement, viz. ordinal numbers. Books, articles and specific 

g I 

sunjects should be represented by ordinal numbers. Ordinal numbers 

representing subjects are class numbers. Work of determining 

them is classification. &e who determines them is classifier. 

T 

he totality of a system of such numbers is a scheme of classification. 
He who designs such a scheme is classificationist. A scheme of 

classification is an artificial language of ordinal numbers which has 

am* 

only substantives and conductions and admits of no synonyms, 
homonyms or semdriological change. 

The Jecimal glassification ±4 the first such language to be 
invented. While its decimal fraction notation provided for 
interpolation 6f subordinate classes Indefinitely (hospitality in 
chain), it failed to provide similarly for co-ordinate classes 
(hospitality in array). 
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The Congress glassification gives a more helpful order 
but in notation, it is primitive, offers only limited hospitality and 
makes no attempt to distinguish the two kinds of hospitality but 
mixes promiscuously subordinate and co-ordinate classes. 


' 1 13/ aE^jPE RFSTOATlNG SCpgiy 


In the above two schemes, the classificationist becomes a 
bottle-neck as they do not show the classifier how a new formation 
in the field of knowlef€ should be numbered. The chief contribution 
of the^olon glassification is its showing the way to break this 
bottleneck, make the classifiers autonomous with the certitude that 
all will arrive at the same number* To this end it seeks to reduce 
all ideas to the combinations of disguished forms of the fundamental 
categories ^^space, ^ime, energy, matter and personality. 3 t also 
provides facet-formulae for all main classes, uses scheduled and 
unscheduled jftemonics and makes use of phase-analysis. 


7 % $ 114. OBSTRUCTION TO PROGRESS^ 


It is reluctance to -reorganise a classification steheme as an 
artificial language and the false notion that it should ce understood 
by "the men in the street*as easily as a natural language that is 


obstructing progress in classificatory discipline. 

15. AS A MEANS OF SOCIILECOHO^ 

The very success of libraries leads to creation of more and 
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more of thought and has a boomerang action. Books and periodicals 

are now being produced a hundred times faster than a century ago, 

and they cover increasingly narrowing fields; with the result 

specialist® find it difficult to know easily what is happening in 

OUlied fields. This explains the jS.O.S. of the Conference of 

Scientists convened recently by the ^oyal Society of London, it is 

a challenge to the library profession to shrpen its technique, it 

is coupled with an invitation, to our profession to become equal 

partners with the scientists and other thinkers in extending the 

field of knowledge. We sould rise to the occasion, release 

h 

ourselves from being tied eternally to the past and take a step 
forward turning oursevles to the future. 

1 11 ' UL6JL limitations of classification/ 

But as classification seeks to arrange in e»e.dimension 
thought-units which are multidimensional, and as different minds 
will expect it to be done in different ways, classification must be 
supplemented by a means by which a reader can be dropped into a 
proper perspective relation with the way in which the scheme 
arranges. It is the library catalogue which provides such a 
means. 

A catalogue should present a well-ordered, halpfux, 
filiatory panorama of all the materials bearing directly or 
indirectly on the specific subject engaging the thought of a 


reader at the moment 
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This can be done only by the classified part whose entries 
mention the names of specific subjects in their leading lines in 
terms of ordinal numbers, i.e. call numbers. 

1 M 22 r ALPHABETICAL PART/ 

As the readers cannot know the translation of the names of a 
specific subject into ordinal numbers, the alphabetical part must 
give entries with the names of specific subjects in natural language 
in their leading sections and say "For this subject and its subdivision, 

A\ 

see the classified part of the catalogue under number so and so". 

This must be done also for all the larger classes of which a specific 
subject is a sub-division, since readers usually look up the catalogue 
only under such larger classes. 

7 Wt 23* HUMAN FUNCTION OF THE CATALQGM / 

The above is the higher human fuction which the catalogue 
must perform in addition to listing nases of authors, collaborators, 
books and series. 


7 INADEQUACY OF THF, DIBTIQHARY CATALOGS/ 

As intellectual hunger is fleeting and not compelling, the 
dilatorin^js of "See also" subject entries of the Dictionary 
Catalogue fail to meet the situation. 
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7 14 £-241 AN EARLY ILLUSION/ 


As only the upper quartiles used the 


library in early da#" 


and as these had fairly persisting hunger, the library profession did 
not discover this defect. N 0 w that democracy is bringing the lowest 
quartiles into the library, it can no longer be overlooked and 
subject entries must be in the form of class number entries. 



As there was no individualising^or even a fairly good^scheme 
of classification at the time. Cutter wrot^^the 

catalogue whl-etf threw the burden of finding the specific subjects of 
books on the cataloguers. Now that there are good schemes of 
classification and the discipline of classification has become a 


from the cataloguer to continue 


distinctive one, it is wasteful 
t&ls Job. 


7131 31 THE CORRECT PROCEDURE 

The proper and economical thing to do is for the cataloguer 
to derive mechanically by the chain procedure from the claas number — 
the choice and rendering of headings of subjects. Thus the cataloguer 
should confine himself to the title-page and not go into the content 
of the book. 


/ I VI 4/ INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


To-day new thought is being created in several languages. 
To assemble and feature them in a single sequence of documentation, 
recourse must be had to naming their specific subjects in an 
international language. As no natural language can become inter¬ 
national and even If it does, it will not help systematic order, 
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it is necessary to use an artifial international language and the 
classificatory language serves this purpose exactly. 

7-£W6 UNESCO’S TASK 


It is fitting that the Unesco should, as part of its 

educational scientific and cultural programme, set up a 

competent agency to go into this question of rationalising 

all such systematic technical processes and placing them on 

irtoCo 

a self-perpetuating process* 
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The second lecturer on this subject was Mr. Wm. R. Maidment 
of the Westminster Library. The official summary of his talk is 

] 

given below?- 

, ;■ , : 

I 

Summary of a lecture by 
Wm.R. Maidment, P.L.A. 


PURPOSE OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


!Sy 


Cataloguing has been called as art and classification has 

C. 

been called a science, implying that these practises are worthwhile 
in themselves. 

In a modern library all technical processes are not ends 
but the means to an end -- the service of the library user. A 
modern library is specified as libraries were once primarily concerned 
with collecting and preserving books, as indeed certain libraries 
are to-day. 

The modern public library, however, exists mainly to provide 
a service and in its emancipation from mediaeval ideas it has removed 
the physical barriers between books and readers. The purpose of 
the technical processes is to remove the other, less tangible but no 
less effective barriers, bringing the reader into contact with the 
books he needs. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

The processes must be essential to the purposes of the 
individual library or department but must be kept flexible to allow 
for the chanting needs of living people. 

It is not necessary to be parochial in prescribing methods 
for particular libraries; all readers gain from national and inter- 
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national co-operation and the methods used will allow for participa¬ 
tion in such schemes. 

The main processes — accessioning, cataloguing and 
classification-fJKUst be considered in the light of their contribution 
to the library as a service agency. All other consideration^are 
secondary. 

ACCESSION RECORDS 

Accessioning is routine office work in the main and there 
must be no hesitation in adopting the efficient techniques of modern 
commerce. 

Card indexes - which librarians invented - are to be 
preferred to ledgers, and in large libraries punched fiards and 
machine accounting- which is what the accountant has made of the 
card index - are probably the right methods. 

Small libraries can use the type of cards employed for 
machine accounting so that if such a method is adopted later the 
records will be homogeneous. There are also systems using notched 
cards which reqbtre only desk equipment and are therefore suitable 
for small systems. 

Visible indexes are invaluable in large libaries for keeping 
track of periodicals, serials, works in progress, etc., and a 
progressive outlook and imaginative approach to new problems are 
Invaluable anywhere. 

CLASSIFICATION^ 

Classification and cataloguing are professional activities 
which are, broadly speaking, peculiar to libraries and librarians 
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have had to manufacture their own techniques in these fields. 

However, the same basic principles apply and service to readers 
is the paramount consideration. 

If a classification sbheme arranges books in an order 
convenient to the reader and brings him in contact with the 
books he needs, it is a good scheme. 

No philosophical canons or scholarly principles can be 
allowed to over-ride this basic requirement for no process is 
Justified for its own sake - it is a means to an end. 

It is doubtful whether any considerable sacrfice should 
be made for the sake of standardisation— co-operation with other 
libraries does not depend on the arrangement of books within 
each unit and classification may well be a local problem. Even 
within the library special departments may need different 
treatment from the main collection. 


V CATALOGUING 

These principles are applicable to the details of catalogu¬ 
ing but not to major factors, for some standardisation of book 
description is essential to library co-operation. 

The catalogue arrangement, the extent of analytical entries, 
the terms used and even the bibliographical details given are 
matters to be adjusted to locs^'toeeds. These are all matters in 
which much research into the users’ requirements remains to be 
done. 

The form of the main entry needs to be standardised so that 

the same book will be described in the same way overywhere. This 

0 / 

is best ^ehieved within each country by central cataloguing and it 
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is hard to understand why so few countries have yet introduced a scheme 
which saves so much duplication of effort. Central cataloguing profits 
are naturally linked with the production of national bibliographies 


for which an appeal was made by the League of Nations many years ago 


and was repeated by the^^C0general conference at Chicago last year. 

National bibliographies of current literature are essential if 
librarians are to cope with the vastly increased output of material 
which will come with the improvement of literacy and educational 
standards for which we work. 

If entries in such bibliographies are numbered serially each 
year it becomes possible to refer to books by year and code numbers, 
thus greatly simplifying the production of Onion catalogues of all 


libraries in wbtt. *” MCn '* tT 

frortTentries" supplled 'by individual libraries they must be 


i 


vconsidered in connection with the book processes, 


SYSTEMATIC DEPARTMENTAL PLANNING/ 


Consideration of wider schemes to prevent duplication of 
work must not hide wasted effort within the individual library. 
Research work by the book selector must not be repeated by the 
accessions department and later by the cataloguers. Careful 
organisation Is needed to eliminate waste and the centralisation of 
all technical work relating to the acquisition of books is essential. 

The details of planning must depend on local conditions — 
for instance the division of duties among the staff may be functional 
or by subject. If there are few skilled workers In relation to 
total staff the functional division ensures that the most vital 
processes on each hook are performed by experts while simpler 
processes are carried out by Juniors. Where there is a high 
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proportion of skilled staff the division may be by subject, language 
or form so that each type of book is handled through all stages by a 
specialist. 

Other local factors such as the type of accommodation 
a v ailahle must affect the methods but the ideal is a department 
which receives books at one end and passes them through all stages 
until they emerge ready for use at the other. 

No system is perfect for all time and adjustments must be made 
as new needs arise and new techniques are developed. 

Some librarians have completely reversed the order of processes 
to take advantage of machines for reproducing the catalogue entry—as 
the accessions card is printed from the same plate this process follows 
cataloguing instead of preceding it. 

COST OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES^' '• 

How large an item is book-processing in the library’s budget? 
Before the war the theory was advanced (and immediately challenged!) 
that the librarian might well spend as much in exploiting a book as 
the book cost. Such an extravagant theory would find little 
among public librarians but the present high costs in many libraries 
must be reduced by systematic organisation and the elimination of 
non-essentials. 

Cost will always vary considerably — a library with many 




branches will buy many copies of the same work and the cost of 

cataloguing expressed as so much per volume will be low* while a special 

* 

library buying few duplicates and making many analytical dntriss wi]*l 
find tionately high. The number of tasks handled by the 
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department also varies — some cata loguing departments are responsible 
for press-marking, labelling and stamping bookstand the number of 
withdrawals and transfers varies. All these factors make comparisons 
difficult and the unjustifiably high costs in some libraries are not 
easily exposed. 

CONCLUSION/ 


IN/ 

A i 


be made to the opening remark afcout 


further reference may 


mediaeval librarians. All honour is due to our predecessors who, 
to achieve their purposes, invented techniques based upon the best 
knowledge available in their day. We can do no less in ours to 
achieve our objectives- for modern librarians to perpe&ate outmoded 
techniques would be as if the mediaeval librarian had used clay 
tablets in spite of the availability of easier mediums. 



The disscussion groups were most stimulating. It was indeed 
an experience to pilot the debate among mature librarians from different 
nations along fruitful channels. On occassions, I used to feel all 
the thrill of the expert keeping the giant car of the temple a* Trinvarur 
on the right course during Its annual perambulation. The participants 
too seem to have enjoyed my handling of the cousse of the debate. 

For a Brazilian librarian remarked "You are the only leader who made 
us think*’] Another from Haiti said, "Yotifanalysis and isolation of 
the issues stops all wandering of mind. We are amazed at the 
thoroughness of our disscussion". Here are the conclusions formulated 


in some of the group discussions led by me5- 
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^ Philosophy of Public Librarianship 
Group No.4. 

Lead er? Dr. S.R. Ranganathan. 

Rapporteur» Miss E. Normann of Norway/ 

t 

1. Should the emphasis of public library be on recreation or 
perpetual self-education? What changes in library service 
are neeessary if the emphasis should be shifted to the 
latter? 

2. What part should public library play in the use of leisurer 
time to the advantage of the individual and society ? 


, X _.A The constant aim of public library service shall be 

the betterment of the condition of man; to facilitate this, steps 
should be taken to release more staf f to help readers. 

- Note: In the elucidation of the above resolution it is 
necessary that an interpretation of the words "betterment of man" 
should be given. By this we mean the improvement of his life by all 

and any recreative and educational means. 

Since this in turn must mean an increase in the contact 
between library staff and readers, we recommend the rationalisation 
of many of the routine and technical processes now used in libraries. 
As an example of this we would instance as a first step the adoption 
of some form of centralised classification and cataloguing. Doubtless 
as investigation into the other processes would produce some 
similar rationalisation to release staff, who would be otherwise 
engaged in impersonal repetitive work, for the human advlsary 


work with readers. 
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3. Wiiat part can public library service play to promote 
international understanding and how ? 

jj|. Whereas we realise that the promotion of international 

landerstanding will arise naturally from the ^betterment of condition 
of man” which is the aim of the public library, we feel that the 
following will play an early and ever increasing part in its 
promotion: 

1. The provision of realistic and correct information 


about other countries; and 

2. The supply of the indigenous literature (used in the 
broadest sense) of other countries; by 

3. reciprocal arrangement of supply of books between 
countries; and 

4. assessment of books in the languages of other countries 
for which translation would meet a demand. 


Note: This proposal endeavours in the first place to provide 
an immediate counter to the effects of propaganda on ignorance. 

Furthermore the provision of the best of the indigenous 
literature of a country alone can give others a true picture of the 
life of that country. The literature of some lands is restricted 
and can be immediately augmented to the benefit of the people by the 
provision of satisfactory translations of the best works in allied, 
yet more prolific cultures. 


r 
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In addition the supply of books between countries by 
mutual gift in addition to purchase needs to he fostered and 
with this we would Invite attention to the excellent work 
carried out immediately after the recent war in the sharing 
out amongst devast^d areas spare copier and other books collected 
from libraries and individuals in the more fortunate areas. 

4. What priority should library development plan have in 

social reconstruction? 

Subject to the provision of the minimum standard of food, 
CLothing and shelter for all, priority should be given to education, 
and therefore to public libraries, to accelerate the social well¬ 
being of the people. 

To amplify this, we would invite special attention to 

conditions now existing in the deva s ted areas of Eastern Europe 

h 

and in the rapidly awakening countries of Asia and Africa. Here 
the need is for the ever-increasing provision of standards of 
social as well as economomic security. The value of the public 
library as a base upon which the education of the people and the 
resultant Improvements of their life, and therefore freedom 
from want and fear, can be founded and promoted, will be easily 


seen. 


niW- 

6utrie<&t: Work with children and adolescents 
GROUP No.4 

Lead er:- Dr. S.R. Ranganathan 

W *?- til J 

Repporteur- Miss^Nieboer /y j* 

Question 1. Should a children’s library be a part of the public 
library or be attached to the school ? 

The ideal is to have a children’s department in the public 
library and also a library in the school and that these should work 
in close co-operation with each other. But where this is not possible 
for economic reasons, it is preferable to have the children’s library 
in the public library and to make it work in close co-operation with 
the schools. 


Question 2. If sufficient reading material for children does not 

exist in a country, what can be done to meet the situation? 

If sufficient reading material for children does not exist: 
a. The library profession should look for books corresponding 
with their needs in other countries and try to influence 
the translation and publication of these in their own 
country;. 

4*. - UNESCO) shhald make and circulate periodically an 

international list of best children’s books available 


W/ 


in the various countries^ 

c. UNESCcj)should include children’s books in their transla¬ 
tion program and pursue it vigorously; 

d. The library profession should stimulate in their own 
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country the writting of good hooks for children and 
make suggestion d to authors and publishers about needs 
and wants^ 

e. The library profession should promote exchange of children’^ 
books between countries when the language barrier can 
be overcome* 

Annotation: For example, the writing of good children's books may be 
encouraged by the promotion oa ward of prizes for the 
best books. 

Question 3. What can public libraries do to Seep children as users 
of the library after they leave school ? 

Children who have left school can be kept as users ox 
the public-library! 

a. close co-operation between the librarians and the leaders 
of the youth groups such as Boy Scouts, foirl Guides, 

Folk^Igh-School, Religious Movements, etc. ^ 

b. an active public relations policyj 

c. stimulation of the library need while the child* is 

still in school^ 

d. abolishing the rigid distinction between children's 
departments and adult departments in location and 


function. 
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Question 4. How can a children’s library help children whose home 
surroundings are not favourable to reading habits ? 

For children whose home surroundings are not favourable to 
the formation of reading habits the public library should* 

a. provide a reading-room where children can read in the 
peace and quiet they are unable to secure at home, and 
keep it open for an adequate period of time, so that 

it may be available for use during all their free hours^ 

b. endeavour to convince parents of the benefit of acquiring 
a love for booksj 

c. observe children closely and with sympathy, awakening their 
interest, feeding their quest for information before the 
interest dies away and keeping it up in every other 
possible way. 

' u 

Subject* Book-Section 
Group 1 

Leader ; Dr. S.R. Ranganathan. 

H&£&or£ei!r: 

Question 1. Is censorship for any reason justified ? 

While respect for popular demand and needs is the primary 
criterion and true censorship should fall within the province of the 
Jitate —, exclusion of certain books may, occasionally, be necessary 
as illustrated by the following table: 

C L 

1. Children’s libraries: Sexbooks of, certain kind may have 


2. Adut’s libraries: 

A 


to be kept out. 

Passible grounds for censoring ; 










n ® 




i ' 


(1) Extreme violence to prevalent moral standards 
in humanities and social sciences. 

(2) Out of date books in positive sciences. 

I (3) $ad quality of writing when better materials 
on the same subject are available. 

(4) Inaccuracyji^rounds that should not figures 
(1) Political (2) Pressure group 

(3) Religion (4) Opinion. 


Question 2. To what extent should popular demand influence hoax* 
selection ? 


7’he Influence of public demend and book-selection must 
be reciprocal and it is a necessary, though 

public library to step up the tone of public demand, not byjbut by 
a moduli ated and participative lifting of standard whenever demand is 
unduly Jpressed down to |ow level by other forces. 

Quest) .on 3. Are the present methods and tools of book-selection adequa- 


Too’ ]_s . 


Methods 


te ? 

Present sources need supplement^. Conditions vary 
in countries. Weekly, monthly, and Relative annual national 
bibliographies are necessary. Annotated weekly or monthly 


lists are also desireable. 

Limitation of finance forces co-ordination of book-selection 
among the different libraries of a country. 



ary extention services 
oup No • 1 
S.R. Fangana thary 
.ss M, Skancl^B#^ 







Question No, 1 -Can the British system of library service be applied 

in other countries ? 

Mote : It is not only public libraries but also libraries of every 
other kind which should participate in all co-operative schemes to 
secure national economy. 

1.Z In relation tp resources j 

11 0 By promotion of interlibrary loan and for this purpose 

having a National Centre, and in addition Regional 
Centres in countries of considerable area and of many 
linguistic regions; 

12 4 By learrri'rig in each such centre a union catalogue and 

a fairly exhaustive bibliographical collection; 

13 4 By having in each centre a full-timed professional 

staff strong in bibliography and an adequate clerical 
staff^ 

14 ff The location of the National Centre in the National Library 

is the best, if possible. If impossible ; it may be 

rtt T t0 any othBr host - llbrsrv or even b t alntalnea I 

as araLndependent body . But it is desirable that a 
Regional Centre should deek as its host a library of 
the region strong in bibliographical collection; and 

15 The finance of the Centres should be found either solely 
by the State or Jointly by the State and the participating 
libraries. 

JSJLIP relation , t p.. Iiie,.tpeatmen i L..of thg„ r e a ding_and kindred materials .* 

tP Pft° k seleptloqX 

211 f By the National Centre publishing national bibliographies 
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at convenient intervals and cumulating them suitably? 

212 By a scheme for the sharing of the field of knowledge 

by the participating libraries so as to reduce duplication 

to the minimum necessary and make the library funds of 

all tW participating libraries buy the largest variety 

of reading and kindred materials. 

% 

213 f- By the formation of a dormitory for discarded reading 

and kindred materials which should decide the number of 
copies of a book which may be weededout altogether and 
the number which should be preserved to meet future 
demand; and 

214 j- By the formulation of proposals for the continuous 

improvement of the standard of book production. 

22 4 In re lptt pn to book purchase * 

22i|i By jointly seeking favourable terms from the book trade; 

222 t By promoting a cooperative agency for purchasing reading 

and kindred materials from hard^areas abroad overcoming 
difficulties such as customs -^barrier, hard currency 
and location of materials; and 

223 ^ By jointly formulating methods for utilizing the services 

of the Unesco in the procurement^ of reading and kindred 

materials. 


2l l In relation to classification and * 


231 *1 By the promotion of a uniform system of classification 


and cataloguing^and 


2S2 - By the promotion of a centralised classification and 

cataloguing t?hich should preferably be done at the National 


Library. 


. 





24 /•_In__ge la % j on_, t o._M.ndin&, 

241 f By the promotion of a centralised library binding 

(other than casing) such as is being attempted in Norway 
and Denmark, either dn a national or a regional basi^, 

3 j in rela tion ,i.e.gar xlfig ,.t<3.rsadgsy 

31 j By agrlfing that the reader? ticket of any library 

should be honoured by every other library of the 
country when a reader has to use it casually*, 

32 j By the formation of a National bureau of Reference 

/ 

°©rvlce to pursue reference problems beyond the power 
of a local library, the same being located either 
preferably in the National Library or in the National 
Centre if it is different from the former; and 

33 J- By the periodical issue of select bock-lists in response 

to or in anticipation of demand as Is being done by the 
National Book League of Gr€at|Britain. 

4 j- in relation,to material aids aad._gqui.pme.lLy 

_ <y i 1 3y the promotion of simplification and standardisation 
of materials and practices for use in libraries* 

Question ho.S tBow are hospital and institutional libraries to be admini¬ 
stered efficiently ? 

21 j- By the formation of a division in public libraries for 

hospital and other institutional servic ; 

22 p By giving special training to the staff of this division; 

and 

23 -j By the hospital and other institutional authorities 

' contributing to the public library towards the cost of 
this division. 
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Note i The group felt that library service to sea-farers and 
fishermen should be organised in a different way but that it had no 
time to examinee it in detail. 

Question Wo. 3 - What y§ the best way for a large city to carry on 

library extention service ? 

Nn te j The group did not have time to examine this question in 

detail but was in general agreement with the summary of the 
talk on the subject* 


^ Sutrtget - * Systematic Technical Processes,' 

Group No. 

Leader * Dr. S.R. Ranganathan/ 

Rapporteur * KW.W.B. Paton/ 


tefftjon Ho, 


¥ 


Is it possible and desirable for fjNESCO) to promote 
and provide for the maintenance of an international 
scheme of classification and cataloguing code ? 


1/ BaffliabUUY...g\asgUUstlQiL.«ta»ay 

11^ Classification as a means of arranging books In a popular library 
should be suited to the needs of the library, and uniformity between 
libraries Is not essential', 

12/ Classification for bibliographical and documentation purposes 
must be more exact and in line with current thought, which knows 
no national boundaries, and an accepted International scheme is 


therefore deslrablej 


13. It is desirable, if possib4^, to provide a uniform scheme of 
classification which would meet both ne-de, with alternatives for 
special libraries and local variations} 
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14/ Such a scheme Is possible, and has indeed been accomplished to 


~pI 


a large extent. 

21/ It Is highly desirable to formulate an international cataloguing 
code, and the group welcomed the proposal of flF’L^jfor the establishment 
of a combined bureau of (iFLA and F.I.D, for this purpose. 

31 1 The group was doubtful whether^UNESC^ is the most appropriate 
agency for this purpose, and the opinion was endorsed that while 
it should give all encuuragment to projects of international standar¬ 
disation, details of schemes should be worked out by experts of 

- 

\LFLA/ and F.I.D. 

Question No.2/ If a scheme of inter-library lending is in operation 

i so that readers ar,e no longer restricted in vnelr choice 
to the stock of ^WMibrary, are lending library 
catalogues for public use still worthwhile ? 

The catalogue as a mere j^Lnding list might be dispensed with under 
such circumstances, though only in small libraries where the staff 
can easily become faftillar with all the stock. 

uK. 

12* The catalogue as a bibliographical tool with^entries ,a«4 analytical^, 
•nfcwfcee — its most important function — canr i0 ^ dispensed with in 
any library without adverse effect on the efficiency of the service. 


flnfts.tion Mo.3/ Would it be helpful to determine mechanically from 

a book’s class number the subject headings required 
in the catalogue ¥ < 


1 j I’he close relation between subject cataloguing and calssification 
makes it very helpful for the class number to disclose every subject 
of the book dealt with. 
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1 Ci^io 


l 

pgrs.QaMl-lca Aaf3&jf ?**? 

brary Legls 


Group No.2 

Leader % Dr. S.R. Ranganathai^ 

Rapporteur > Miss Ruthjvillela/ 

Question Ho.l« What are the relative values of library training in 


a formal library school and in a library ? 


| n Library training in a formal library school whose programme 

provides also for practical and observational work is of greater value 
than mere training in a library. 


a^esfrlon iso .2. Gan a library school do anything to prepare their 

students to further international understanding ? 
-ffuii'rtll'gfBn . A library school provides greater opportunity to prepare 
its participants to promote international understanding than schools 
in other subjects Ilk® engineering, chemical technology and military 
science. By using these opportunities and by encouraging candidates 
from other countries to join it, the library schools of every country 


should give to the students an adequate experie^ial background in the 


promotion of international understanding In- the ^ervldb in their 

respective libraries. 


Quest.ion Wo.3^ Should library planning wait until trained personnel 

is available or should it proceed at once in the 
aosence o f trained personnel..? 

Planning qua planning can be done in advance and in fact 
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the planning must indicate the pace at which the working out of 
the plan and the training of the personnel should move abreast 
of each other, paying special attention to the minimum of fully trained 
staff, which should be available before the implementing of the plan 
is set on foot, and the use of in-training of staff during the early 
years of the plan and the time when dependence on mere in-training 
should be abandoned. 

Qu estion Ho>4/ Should establishment of libraries be made obligatory 

and what should be the State aid ? 

Establishment of libraries should be made obligatory, 
fhe extent of state aid and the proportion in which the financial 
responsibility for llbra*i*s» should be shared by the local bodies, 
the u overnments of the constituent states dnd the Federal Gpvenateht 
will have to be decided by each country in the light of various 
factors, like the distribution of power of taxa^fon and of functions 
between th.® different authorities, and the Incidence of developed and 
undeveloped areas. 

On 6.10.1948, the Assistant Director-General of the Dnesco 
wrote as followsi- 

"It was a great privilege to the Unesco-Ifla International 
Summer School for Librarians to have you as a member of the faculty. 

The years of intensive thought which you have given to library 
problems prepared you for a valuable contribution notable for its 
depth and profundity. T aia sure that all the members of the school 
are deeply grateful that they had the opportunity of extend their 
horizons under the guidance of such a distinguished member of the 
library profession”. 







8 Extra-Mural Items 
81 FolkfEigh- Schools 

I 

I had been for long reading about the Folk-High Schools of 
Denmark and I was eager to visit one of them. The Inspector of 

i 

Libraries was kind enough to help me in this matter. As it was 
summer* the students were all girls. Even as we entered the compound, 
the various arrangments for physical eduoat’nn attracted my notice. 

The leader of the school was devoted to his work. He struck me as 
a brilliant man. At one stage of the conversation, I was able to 
infer that the salary of the leaders of such schools was lower than 
what they could get if they changed over to other walks of life. 

When I asked him why they did not take advantage of such I change, 
he gave a very repealing reply* He said that the satisfaction of 
helping the adolescent youth of the country to step up to a higher 
level of life was sufficient compensation for the difference in 
salary level. Later he struck a note of pessimism on account of his 
disappointment that only 30 parcent of the youth in the eligible 
ag{,..gyoup actually joined the schools and that, in spite of their 
best efforts, the rest would not take advantage of the provision. I 
believe that my explanation that it was quite a natural limit went 
home. As stated in section 31, the 50 percent making up the two 
upper quart!les, as arranged by capacity for self•educability , have 
enough of native curiosity and adventure, urge for intellectual pursuits 
and capacity to draw help by themselves from books and 1 if a—situations. 
The lowermost quartile consists mostly of imbeciles who can not be 
lifted by any means whatever to a higher level of mental life. T&us, 
it is only the persons of the third quart lW and a few from the top 
layer of the lowest quartile that were in need of and could benefit 
residence in a Folk High School. The cost per .pupil is 
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-Nearly half the day iM devoted to ^hysloal education both 

indoor and in open air. There *i«e--drnt1r±^ appreciation of 

Music and other Fine Arts. When we were taken into the class room, 

/ 

I was struck by the excellent build and health of the pupils. I was 
charmed by their cheerfullook. I accepted the invltat on to address 
them. That gave me the opportunity to see how alert and well-informed 
they were. h©r© is a report of my address»- 
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If 


Leader, Professor and Ladies^ 


ii 

i/ 


I crave your pardon for this intrusion into your class¬ 
room. Since I have been brought here, I must say a few words to 
you. I come from a far-off M. It is some SfOO miles away. 

Have you seen a triangular country in the map of Asia? What is 
that country? 

4. 

Class : Indian , 

Yes. I come from India. I being you the greetings of 
your Indian sisters. I shall also take back the 

greetings that pour forth from so many bright, s®44«# faces . 

(Laughter). 

•' i hav e read many books on your rolk high schools. I had been 
longing to see one and I have seen an excellent one to-day. Are 
you not proud of your school* 

" Class i Yes. 

" It is my wish that your sisters in India should have 
similar schools. Don’t you wish the samejs ? 


if 


Class. : yes. 


* T1U now we Should not have it. But now we can have it. 

For we are now a free nation. Some of us are very keen that our 
bc«s and girls should have the same opportunity^ you. We owe 
our freedom largely to one great leader ofyoursjMahatma Gandhi. 

We call him the father of our Nation. Hands up those who have heard 

of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Class s All, all, &H* 



11 He was a great soul. He was a treasure. We were proud 
that he belonged to us. But we are ashamed that we should hav© 
lost him. But having lost him, we want, at least, to live 
hereafter to his ideal. One of his ideals was that all should 
be educated. It is in exploring the means ¥ that ideal that 
I am here to-day. 

" Please excuse me for having disturbed the rythm of your 
class and give your best wishes to your Indian fefrothers and sisters. 

#t ** 

Class : Cheers. 

UiX AfJ^rrl W* - Ub***}. • fl- » 

** -*-+****-<> iuZ 

•jjt*, fy .<K»-^W5i5 • XJk*. *+< 

s^y. 
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82 English Schools 


The implementation of the Butler Act is proceeding vigorously* 
in ^ngland. The provision in the Act for ml^Jay meal for children 
and the general policy that babies and mothers should have the first 
claim on the milk produced in the country are being carried out 


very thoroughly* This has caused shortage of milk for adults. But 
they are bearing this with good cheer and without a wholesale 
development of corrupt practices. This Is a splendid demonstration 
of the relatively higher strain of character which the British 
sbhools are able to produce ano maintain. 

They appear to be planning to step down the effects of 

impersonal examination whose load is all concentrated on a few days 

at the very end of the school course. They seem to contemplate *hat 

was practised in Madras in 1910 and a few succeeding years — to 

enter the school-marks a^d examination- marks, If any, in the school- 

leaving certificate and to prescribe no minimum for pass. The school 

final examination did not cover aljjbhe subjects studied. The collets 

and the employers -- including the Government — were to exercise 

their own discretion in the selection of candidates for admission 

0 

for higher study and emplyment respectively. This led to abuse. 

In a few years the university b>gan to prescribe a minimum of its 
own for employment. Other .employers too began to do similarly. 

This is what happened In Madras. The way in which England will 
negotiate through all such development should be watched with interest. 
It has to be seen whether an experiment which virtually l ailed in 
Madras will prove a success in England* 
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At the invitation of the Secretary of the School Library 

School, '^he bo^ are 
mad© to live a more vigorous and a better-balanced community life. 

A far greater time is devoted to physical education than in most 
of the Indian schools, The library work of the children also showed 
greater Individual attention and enterprise. All this is possible 
since they restrict the strength of each school to a level where 
intimate personal relation between the teacher and the taught and 
among the pupils themselves could be possible. The hypertrophy of 
the Indian Schools is jaost inimical to the subtler and the more lasting 
objectives of formal school-education. Th* 1 population of several of 
our schools equals that of a big villagel The number of pupils in 
a single form in some of our schools exceeds the number of pupils in 
an entire school In England, I feel that this size makes automatons 
of teachers and victims of pupils. An uncompromising reduction in 
the size of each school and of each class is long overdue with us. 

No school'should be allowed to run for private profit. Another factor 
which ensures healthy development of character and personality is 
the respect shown by the management and the public to the teachers^ 
and the non-Interference by the management*- in the academic work 
of the school. 

8^ Cambridge Local Examination 

X accepted the invitation of the Syndicate of the Cambridge 
Local Examination to meet them at Cambridge and advise them cm the 
changes needed in that examination to meet the independent status of 


Association, I visited the Al&g^nham Public 
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India. The invitation was extended to all the delegates from India 

to the Universities c ongress of the Commonwealth which met at Oxford 

just a few days earlier. I was 'at first amazed to find that the 

only Indian delegate to the Congress to attend it was myself, 

besides two Europeans who were also India'? delegates and the 

Secretary of the Inter-Un5.versity Board. It is a pity that our 

country-men who go abroad on delegation should life easy and 

neglect their duty to the country. It is all the more deplorable 

when on© finds that it is these v^ry negligent, indifferent or 

atleast passive sojourners that, are most vocal about their achievements 

abroad, talk tall and publicise themselves when they come back home! 

Independent India should be more exacting in the standard set for 

delegations sent abroad and give up the old method of selecting 

them on mere ex officio or political grounds. Care€rism should 

jjp 

not be encouraged to strang^ the country s welfare at all levels. 

India should no longer fail to watch thej^ discharge of duty by 
her delegates to conferences. . < r— , 

The chief recommendations to the SyndiAete wre the continuance 
of the Cambridge Local Examination in India and the gradual stepping 
up of the standard in the Indian Languages. The reasons I pressed 
for the first recommendation were two. Firstly, the unpl^cholo- 
gical and blind enforcement of age-limit by the Indian Universities 
ostensibly on physiological grounds has a roostadverse effect on 
the development of the exceptionally precocious bot^s. Stagnation 
in the lower classess does them no good but degenerates and even 
demoralises them. The Cambridge Local Examination gives them a 
change to grow at their own natural rate and takes them to a higher 
level of mental life. 
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Secondly many of the Indian boys Mil hereafter go to the British 

Universities for technical courses. The Cambridge Local Examination 

Mil secure for them an easier entry into such courses. The 

recommendation of the stepping up of the standard in Indian languages 

vas pressed because the Indian boys who come to England through 

the door of this examination for technical courses can on longer 

lead an exclusive life on their return home. On the other hand, 

they ijould share their knowledge with others. The language of official 

as.private intercourse will soon be Indian# To fit them for this 

A 

new set~up f the candidates must be encouraged to attain a higher 

standard in an Indian ian^M. 

Many of the professors expressed their best wishes for 

independent India. They were anxious that the past bitterness 

should be forgotten and that India should continue to be a member 

of the Commonwealth. One very sincere and frank soul expressed 

the fear that if the good-will of India were lost, England might 

be forced to become a colony of another power! God forbid!! 

The virile, unperturbed. single-minded^intellectual life and work- 
• * 

chastity which the atmosphere of Cambridge and Oxford continues 
to vouchsafe in such abundance is a guarantee for the continued 
greatness of that splendid nation. While in the presence of some 
of the professors, my mind involunterily recalled the well-known 
episode of Janak®,’s composure when he was told that Mithila was 
on fire. I had read about the fortitude with which the people faced 
the Battle of Britain. Now I saw the^our#e for that supreme 
power of endurance and undaunted pursuit of one’s Dhaygg under 
any conditions whatever. 
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84 Universities Congress 

As Sir Maurice Gvyer was unable to come, I happened to be 
the only delegate from the University of Delhi to the Congress of 
the Universities of the Commonwealth which met at Oxford from (*? 

S' 5/3 July^ 1948. When I was in Norway, I had written that I preferred 
to reside at Christ Church, I had a gentle letter that the Indian 
delegates were mostly electing the Queens and that the Pakistan 
delegates had elected Christ Church. I wrote back that it made no 
difference to me. The scout who attended my room was an interesting 
old man. He had known Sir Maurice and the present Chancellor, 

Lord Halifax, as undergraduates residing at Christ Church. His was the 
fourth or fifth generation of his family serving at Christ Church, 
and several other cousins of his were also there. There is a charm 
in this hereditary attachment to an institution. Such things aie 
all being snapped thoughtlessly in our country and the irony is that 
it is so done in the name of imitating forward England! I get confirmed 
in my feeling that few of our countrymen whospend a few years in English 
Universities imbibe the true spirit of England or emulate her sons in 
what is of lasting value — in their industry, in their scale of values 
and in their work-chastity. I believe that the Indians who go out 
hereafter from independent India will emulate the true English way 
and come back truly enriched mentally, ethically and spiritually. 

841 The Work of the Congress 

The hospitality arrangements were excellent. The independent 
status of India added to the dignity of the Indian delegates. There 
was cordiality of the highest order among the delegates. But I was 
rather disappointed at the turn-over, ^he number of formal social 
nartief was so large that even intimate group-meetings were impossible. 
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Neither the theory nor the practice of^education could be talked 

intimately with others. In fact, there was no means of knowing 

could fall together into a resonant group. Even if much could 

not be achieved within the duration of the Congress in the pursuit of 

any particular problem, it would have been of benefit if purposeful 

academic contact among those engaged in the investigation of the same 

or similar problems, could have been made and continued lacex by 

correspondence or re-union gatherings. Perhaps, University Education 

°lj ua University Education has not yet begun to engage thought, ^-t 

is only +*4wijrl administrative problems which are brought up, 

■tC*. Him 

At^ fromjn Jblems in particular sciences or disciplines which^form the 

concern, not of a Universities Congress, but of a congress of the science 
or discipline concerned^ ihere is scope for more serious and lasting 
work to be initiated in a Universities Congress and to be followed 
up from session to session. If it is meant to be only a Congress of 
University Administrators, it is too costly a machinery. As the exe¬ 
cutive heads of most of the universities get pitchforked into their 
pla c es for short periods only unless they are politicians who oring 
political methods of self-perpetuation into academic bodies, the 
contact made in such Congresses of Administrators can not be carried 
forward even to the benefit of administration. Some radical change 

is necessary. 

842 B a lance of Research and Teaching Work 
As a matter of fact one of the Vice-Chaneellor-deliegates 
admitted that the Congress was overweighted with administrative 
interests. This he said while replying to the debate which he 
initiated on the Balance of Research and Teaching Work in Universities. 
He referred to the imfjfepriety of administrative convenience insisting 

...j- ; ■- • -■ ;v^.v • '• ' . .-.v • i .•*••• '.'H-.., V' • ■ * 







on a rigid* uniform, fixation of the proportion in which the time 
of university teachers should be divided between research and 
teaching. He agreed that my objection was a substantial one. He 
endorsed that the view presented in the following spe-ch of mine 
was of importance in the consideration of the 


•Mr. Chairman, 

Cl \ oj^l i 

11 This balance of Reaching jtiXfc Research is a very difficult 
question, ^t won't submit itself to standardisation or even simplifies' 
tion. I have known a university in which it is all teaching and no 
research, and the result has been a steady going down of the teacher 
and the taught. I have known also a university in which it is all 
research and no teaching. Here again, though there were no taught 
to go down, precious little of research could sprout. In fact, one 
wise and able researcher on the staff began to give free tuition to 
select students to keep himself mentally alive. 

" In my own case, the four years when I had no te aC hing to 
do were the most Mserable. The vacuum created by the withdrawal 
of teaching was more painful even than the pressure of political 
forces at a later time. what has been done by me in my subject 

not a little to the young minds to whom I had to teach my subject two 


hours a day. 

* This question of balance has b~en bea^utifully discussed 
and reduced to a few epigrams by the Vedic seers of India. In fact, 
their approach to the question has been very different. In that 
approach we are, warned that the antithesis betw e en tea.chlng and .research 
is an illusion -jthrough the teleecope from the wrong end. Research 
refers to the field of knowledge as something external. Teaching 
too refers to the taught as something external, tt is this which 
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brings about on •antithesis, '^he Vedic teachers say that these 
two factors are intrinsic to the education of the teacher himself. 

Tftey have pointed out that there are four stages in the education 
of anybody:- . 

Of#***' 

1. Learning from others & from environment 5 

2. Living what is learnt ) 

3. Meditation on what is learnt ^ exttntion of it "a * 

4. Teaching others. 

Thus research and teaching are necessary for the fulfilment of 
one’s own education. 

“ Turning to the quantitive aspect of these four stages or 
elements, the quantitative proportion will vary with individuals. 

For instance, in the case of a genius like our own mathematician 
Ramanujan, meditation and research was dominant: still he wished 
to teach. The Universities of Cambridge and Madras jointly provided 
the opportunity for it, though he was snatched away prematurely. 

In the case of some, a good deal of wrestling with growing minds may 
be necessary to sharpen their own minds to the point of extending 
the sphere of knowledge. We say water finds its own level: so also 
will every true teacher find his own balance of teaching and research. 
It is administrative importunity to seek to determine a uniform 
proportion for all. Some are slow to mature. A few years of sincere 
and participative teaching may open out possibilities of research in 
them. When the mood for research sets in, it may be necessary to 
release them from all teaching and allow them to devote themselves 
solely to research for a year or two. 0n4cthe mood for research 
becomes stabilised, it may be possible for them to come back to 

Of **& 

teaching, and find out their own balance between teaching ^research. 




n The limiting case of an integrated teaching and research 
has been pictured in a Sanskrit verse. I shall give its translation 
as best as I cans- "Look at this wonder! Here under the bajiyan 
tree is a young man radiating wisdom, disseminating information, 
extending the boundaries of knowledge — all in silence*.'. Here are 
the old^sTtting round him.absorbing his radiation, and feeling that 
all their doubts have disppearedlU, 

n You can have every shade of proportion right up to this 
limiting case. In deed, the balance is to be decided in each case 

*> 

by its "individuating particularities" as William Blake has put it. 

843 Government Lunch 

Mr. Frederic Morrison, the Lord President of the Council^ 
was the host—in—chief at the Government Lunch to the delegates to 
the Congress. Three delegates were asked to respond to the toast 
proposed by him -- from England, South Africa and India. It feil to 
my share to act on behalf of India. 1^spoke as followss- 

Lord President, My Lord, Ladies and gentlemen,jl gladly join the 
previous speaker in voicing the feeling of gratefulness invoked in 
all the delegates by the splendid hospitality shown to us by the 
Government of Great Britain. The appreciation of the overseas 

delegates is deepened by three factors. 

11 In India, we have a tradition which is still remembered 
and even practised by some. I have seen it practised by my 
grandfather. Everyday, before going to theHteal after the mid-day 
prayer, a householder should go out and invite guests to sit at 
his table. There are reports of cases when he had to forgo fcis 
meal because he could not get a guest. In these days of rationing, 
a house-holder has to write to his guests "Please bring you- ration 
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with you'. In these circumstances, the old tradition has been 
reduced to a ritual and a trickery. Before coming out to find 
guests, one has to send out an agent ancl report the moment when the 
street is clear of all human bein^, so that he could shout for guests 
with the certainty that nobody would respond [ But, one who comes 
to this Congress of the Universities is surprised at the lavishness 
of British hospitality and begins to wonder if all that talk of 
austerity is the creation of Journalism, ^or, ladies and gentlemen, 
on Sunday last, when I was in London I weighed the programme paper 
for the intellectual|report at the Congress and the invitation cards 
for the series of lunches, teas and dinners. The latter was ten 
times as heavy as the former. And what is more the invitation for 
the first full meal was that of the Government of Great Britain. 

Apart from the economic aspect of this government luohh, 
there is also an educational aspect. To make things clear, I define 
education, as the perpetual unfoldment of the personality of each 
citizen in its own way, at its own speed, to its own fulness. 

The personality has to be unfolded in all its three-fold facets - 
the body, the mind, and the soul'. Education is benefical only when 
the unfo^ldment in all the facets is simultaneous and ^armonious, 

If there is discrepancy, there is illness--bodily illness and social 
i?lness. The Government of Great Britain was the first among the 
Governments of our Commonwealth to take responsibility for the 
education of one and all - — for their free and compulsory education. 
This fact alone adds special value to the hspitality we are now 
enjoying from the British Government. 

There is also another fact. There teas been a tendency 
of late to provide amply for the development of the body and the 
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mind but to fight sfiy of providing for the release of the soul. 

The degeneracy of religion to a bundle cf creeds and rituals 

and the emergence of competing creeds had made the educational 

system mistake creed for religion and eschew creed as well as 

religion from the curriculum. This has proved fatal. The mind 

Uaa 

has been racing and^gained mastery over nature - even over atomic 
nature~but the soul has been dormant. What is the result ? 

Recurrent wars. 

,( Let us spend a moment on this affair. The human frame 
embodies two extreme'elements - a trace of the divine and a trace 
of the devil. The divine is slow to manifest itself. But the devil 
is a c tlve, as the serpent, from the very beginningThe serpent 
ejects various poisons— selfishness, jealousy, envy, hatred, 
violence and so on at all levels — personal, family, Mass, communal 
and national levels. All of us have been pursued by the snake in 
man. I have been pursued by it all through my career and it did 
strike me violently at one time. This snake in man can be subdued 
only by activating the soul. ^-he snake can be charmed only by 
soul-force. We have been fortunate to be contemporaries of the 
greatest snake-charmer of the modern times. Mahatma Gandhi had been 
so successful in putting down violence, hatred and expj^itation. His 
methodj^as soul-force. The Government of Great Britain responded so 

splendidly to his method of non-violence, soul-force, and truth, 

% 

But j alas ; Gandhi^i has also demonstrated the truth of the old saying 
that a snake-charmer ultimately dies of snake-bite. When the 




T&Bhatma was disembodied, Bernard Shaw is said to have remarked 
"It is dangerous to be too good". I say it is dangerous to be a 
snake-charmer. 
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And yet, it is significant that the Government of 
Great Britain is notjafraid of it. For it is a splendid fact that 
when the war was at its worst phase for us allies, when the invasion 
of England was in full swing, the House of Lords agreed to devote 
more than one day to a resolution of the Archbishop of Canterbury 






that the recurringfwar due to the serpent in man^can be avoided 
only by activating the soul in him*^s persons engaged in education 
we were impressed by this realistic approach of the Government. 

We all now realise where our educational system needs correction. 

It is only if that correction is made will the Kingdom of Heaven 
be established on earth; it is only then will true Islam spread over 
humanity;and it is only than can We live the refrain of the Vedas 


which is ?eace, Peace, Peace, Santi, Santij»wi Santihi 


85 Peasant Museum 

. When I was at Oslo, I had lunch one day with the Librarian 
of the Public Library. A Norwegian lady who was in charge of a 
Branch Library joined us. I was pleased to learn that she had been 
in India for several years. She too was glad to meet an Indian. 

She took me to several places. r he most interesting institution which 
we visited was the Open Air Museum. It consists of a vast extent of 
land in which the ancient rural life of each outstanding valley of 
Norway is represented. Every exhibit is dated. It consists of a 

w A 

log-house, there is a guide wearing the queer costumes of the 
valley and of the century to which the log-house belongs. An old 
lady in a loghouse of the ninth^eentury displayed great enthusiasm 
in showing us round. She shov^e/jjj us the kitchen, the dining room, the 
bed-room, the sitting room and the sleeping room^each with its own 
ninth century fittings, furniture and utensils. Many of the features 


& 

reminded me of the villages of Kerala, She could speak a few 
English words. When we were taking leave, she said with a beaming 
smile, "Gandhi Country1" When my hostess asked her how she knew 
it, she replied in Norwegian pointing to my turban and the sandal 
mark on my forehead, ^he log-houses are all arranged in order of 
evolution. I very much wished that similar museums were established 
in our country. J 'he ^uranas and particularly the Bhaga^Vatapurana 
and its associated literature contain vivid pen-pittures of every 
detail of the rural setting of Sri Krishna's boyhood — the Gokula, 
the Brindavana, the banks of the Jumna, Dwaraka and sc on. Jt 
must be possible to reconstruct ancient life from such literary 
evidences, ^he Anthoropological Departments of the Indian Universities 
should go beyond cramming book-knowledge about foreign countries, 
do field-work in areas which have not yet been totally changed by 
modern impact, and help in the preservation of models of the ancient 
mode of life. 
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Over-All Impression about En 



Before started home, the British Council asked me to 
leave a sound-record of my over-all impression of what I saw in English 
life. I got a copy of the plate. It is reproduced here:- 


"As I drove from the airport towards the city of London, 

I was struck by the fine up-to-date condition of the new type of 
high which had been laid. Before leaving India my colleagues 

and myself had been engaged in Improving the technique of documenta¬ 
tion work in highway engineering in collaboration with the office 
of the Consulting Engineer and I had to imagine many of the modern 
developments in the subject. This concrete demonstration, therefore, 
absorbed my thought for a few minutes. Then caro« fr© impact of the 




automatic traffic signals which had replaced the maj€stic figures 

OuwJL* 

of the London Policemen control ling ^regulating the flow of traffic^ 


which formed such an impressive feature of London when I was here a 


quarter of a century ago. 
u 


As I drove into a thicker part of the city,my heart was filled 
with sorrow at the sight of the frequently recurring scars of war — 
damage and my mind recalled the terrible days of the blit^. At the 
same time, I was struck with the look of fortitude and determination 


which was still me visible in the faces of peoplej the look had also 

indUtAil* - 

a touch of sadness which made myself sad tasdsfea-d* 


Within a few hours, I had to go to the ration-office, 


the 'Efficiency of which compelled attention. I was held in pleasant 
conversation for a while,at the end of which my ration-book passed 
into my hands after an objective time of ten minutes whose 
subjective equivalent was not more than a minute on account of the 
enquiries about independent India and her problems with which the 


officer had engaged me all along. 

" I soon plunged into the library would of England. Here 
I found it filled with a new generation of workers. Some of the 


younger librarians showed evidence of gr at awareness of the latest 
phase in the development of Library Science taking shape in India, 
England and elsewhere. Most of my evenings were spent in the 
company of them. Most of them received me with X f fection, ©ften 
amusing me with remarks like,"you have been a mystic name to us. 

We are now glad to realise that you are real and human”. Some added 


with humour* "V/e look upon you, not with unmixed feelings, as we 
had to face your Five Laws and Colon classification in our c-as s, 
and examination hall” Visits to the veterans,who were in charge 


minis?*,. 
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of libraries when I was here a quarter of a century ago and who had 
retired like me from direct administrative workjproduced in us a 

sense of re-union, 

w 

Visits to the libraries themselves disclosed the stride 

H 

that is being made. Some of^new public libraries had a well-lit 
inviting "Look, sans barriers, sans wicket-gates. In.some of them, 
the Victorian method of collecting and receipting fines for overdue 
books had been replaced by a con^ience box — just as we have in 
Indian temples - into which the late-combers dropped their coins 
unnoticed by the staff. How happy will humanity become and how 
much wastage could be avoided if civifi cons cienc^|f reached this level 
in all spheres and in all placesl 




foie count/y libraries have become plentiful. ,*^t is a 
sight to see bright^ librachines-*- motor vans fitted as travelling 
libraries carrying about two thousand assorted books pulled' up 
at the road side, with its issue counter, with its smart young 
librarians and with the villagers young and old, lushing into it 

O' - / . ' 

for browing and exchange of books. . • " 

The development of business libraries has become phenoifcCri&l. 


A\ 


Almost every Industry, commercial house and department of government 
is now backed by a library of its own which has a large staff and 
a select group of books, periodicals and pamphlets which are well 
pre-digested and served to the workers in the concern. Even the 
public libraries in some large cities are changing over to the 
departmental system providing a ,large amount of documentation 
service. This mateks a new phase in the library development of Great 
Britain. It points to a definite tendency to shift the emphasis 
fsd/H library service contentless relaxation to serious sell 
education. This was confirmed by the more serious way in which^Aslib 
Conference at Ashorne Hill made itself busy throughout its session, 
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discussing the improvement of information service in libraries of 

all kinds* In this matter, Great Britain is riding on the tide 

fax* 

of world tendency*I should like, however, to=*e the Library Association 
and the Aslib merge into one national body without confusing the minds 
of those who are administrating the country by ttee putting up 
r«w3. bodies. 

The hospitality which was extended to me in &11 libraries 
and library conferences was equalled only by the hospitality which 
the British Council provided. This body has developed a technique 
of handling visitors, which is remarkable. &mart, smiling officers 
gre^t one as the train pulls up, keep company whenever needed and above 
all make every minute of ^foreign visitor's time used exactly in the 
way in which it can be best used in the furtherance of the purpose 
of the visit. 

1 The over-all lasting purpose is obviously the promotion of 

good-will between the British people and the people of other lands. 

This purpose is secured with splendid effect in an oblique way as 

the visitor is ostensibly pursing his own subject, which he is 

being charged unawares by the atomsphere of kindness and efficiency 

hgs*. aJL 

through which he is ta|^^» The local offices of the British Coux4r 

provide the much-needed home- atmosphere for the foreign students 

in many of the university towns. 
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The British Council does not depend solely on this 
emotional appeal. Based on frindliness, it seeks to build up 


an intellectual appeal. 


Its publication work featuring the different aspects of 
British life and work is now well-known. Its latest venture -- 


the annotated book-list -- will go a long way in promoting the 

^ Cl* 

circulation of the best nas^nt British though&t throughout the 
world. When I was at Paris, I found evidence* of the British 


Council seeking to follow up this work by building up a library of 

any 

British books for the use ofy£living anywhere in France. It was 
greatly appreciated and used by the French people. I had also 
occasion to see the working of the j&ooks and feriodicalsjfepartment 
and glance through the reading materials being sent to India^where^ 
apart from distributing them among Indiajj libraries, there is a 
proposal to establish the council’s own libraries in a few cities, as 
it has already been done in Paris. I have every confidence that the 
British Council’s work in India will go a long way in promoting 


friendship between India eind Great Britain. The bitterness gerfbated 


during the last century has already been healed by the genial endeavour 


<jru_ 


of four souls. Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Nehru on ttee side and the 

•yv. . 

Mop,tbatt€h^on the other. The work of the BFCt will now build, further 
and maintain cordial relation between the two great nations of our 


Commonwealth. 

I had always held that books are Effective ambassadors of 
peace and X I have recently stressed in my memorandum to the 
government of my Mothe^'jand that the National Librarian should be 
empowered - )|ay charged - with the duty to establish and maintain 





what I have termed Contact [libraries in all other countries for 
the promotion of cultural undertstanding and friendly relation. 

My present experience of the activities of the British Council in 

i 

this matter has not only confirmed this' , mine but has also demonstrat¬ 
ed the practicability of my suggestion. I can now press my proposal 
on our Government with greater confidence. 

The way in which the British people have built up the 
British Council during the last thirty years is typical of British 
genius. An idea is conceived; an ad hoc body is established to work it 
out; it is given the finance; it is allowed to work at a high level; 
it is given the staff; and above all it is trusted. Able men and 
women enter its service; I was delighted to see fresh graduates of 
universities working in its local offices and furthering their own 
education, as it were, in the art of rendering disinterested service 
to others. I see in the work and approach of the British Council 
and in the attitude of the organised British Society towards the 
British Council a real demonstration of the spirit of the 
Bhaeavad glta which proclaims, "Do your duty without attachment 
but with spontaneity and love; it will bring to you and to the world 
at large everlasting delight and peace." 
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Chapter 


My Wish for India 


Having seen so many of the well-developed countries of the 
West* I naturally wish to conclude my impressions and relections with 

an account of what I wish that our leaders should provide in our 

VtyyC^v-v I 

Motherland. ^|| 

1 should like that a travelling library should be carried 
in a motor-van to every village and hamlet once in a fortnight. It 
should give the rural folk all the benefits of an open access library 

with intimate reference service. 

Every small t««m should have a branch library which is ever 
kept alive as a community centre and which has its reading materials 
renewed periodically with fresh ones from the Rural Central Library. 

Each one of the 360 districts should have a Rural Central Library 
maintained by the District Board and managed by its library Committee. 

Every city should have a Central Library and an adequate 
number of branch libraries so that any resident has a library within 
a few minutes' walk. The thinner outskirts of a city should be 
serged by a travelling library as the villages are. 

The capital of each constituent State should have a State 
Central Library. It should ha v ® copyright privileges. It should 
have a library for the blind of the State. It should be the central 
reservoir for the entire library system of the State. 1 t should 
{ m an ag^ Inter-library loan. 

All these libraries should be statutory bodies. Each State 
should have its Library Act. Ihe Act should make library provision ^ 
a compulsory duty of each Local Body* shoutd empower raising of 


■ ■ • •. 










local library rates. It should guarantee grants to libraries frojpm 
the State Teasury. It should establish a Department of Libraries. 

The State Librarian should manage the State Central Library, 
administer the library Act and help the Ministry of Education to 
develop the library system of the State in a comprehensive manner 
so that every citizen is assured of the services of libraries 
which form the most effective and economical agency for the perpetual 
self-education of one and all -- for his inpiration, information 
and relaxation. 

The librarians of all the libraries of a State should be 
borne on a single cadre working under the direction of the State 
Librarian. 

Each State Central Library should participate in the 
nationalised co-operative scheme of carrying out all the impersonal 
treatment of books such as classification and cataloguing, the build¬ 
ing of national and inter-national bibliographies and the | 

*j 

simplification and standardisation of library e^ipment and 

procedure. ^ ft t^Juts^+oCc bcC*t~*+y 

I should like that the libraries of the schools of each 
City should come under the technical direction of the City Librarian. 

tfjf. 

and those of a District^uewr the D istrict Librarian. Their books 
should be interchanged periodically. The staleness of the stock 
in school libraries should be removed in this way. 

The College Libraries should be in a better organic relation 
with the library of their university. I should like that librarians 
of academic libraries of all kinds should have the status and 
salary scale of their respeptive heads of departments. 

I should like that all the chief industries should be 
fed by intensive documentation service by their own libraries. 


So also should the Newspaper Offices draw full help 
from the documentation servicp of their respective libraries. 

I should like to see each department of each of the 
governments in the country have a library of its own which 
assembles all the relevent printed information be**ing on every 
problem coming up for disposal. , , } 

So also the legislature of each State and of the Union 
should have a live library which feeds the non-official members 
with we11-documented background studies on all subjects that come 
up for debate or legislation from time to time. 

The Departmental and Legislative Library staff of each 
State should be under the technical direction of the State 
Librarian. «j (*, 

I should like that the Governments should realise that the 
first quiet, invisible preparation needed for developing our library 
system is the training of library personnel. This step should start 
at least three years ahead of the implementing of library acts. 

The first batch to be trained should be men of powerful personality, 
exceptional merit and remarkable drive. Two years ot intensive 
training in the Union c ollege of Library Science must be followed 
by three months of equally intensive tour in developed countries 
to observe the working of their library systems. These will be 
the pioneers. To begin with, two sruch leaders must be prepared for 
each constituent State. From the third year onwards while the 
Union College should continue to turn out graduates in Library 
Science to take charge of the more responsible posts calling for 
initiative, each State should ai<o have a school of Library Science 
to train the rank and file. >e pace of library development should 
be set by the Ipaee of library training and should nev-cr be allowed 





to outstrip it. *X U ^‘'7 

The way in which all these different State Library Systems 

should work in unison and the State Central Libraries themselves 

should be organised may be inferred from the more detailed picture 

of the National Central Library given below. This should be designed 

to function as the Central Power Station at which all kinds cf thought 

energy are assembled and to which the entire library-grid^ of 

nation gets connected so as to avoid the results of local break-dmwn. 
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9|l The Collection 
9jfell National Copy right Library 


The National Central Library should be a depositary 
for all the publications of the Governments of the Union and 
the constituent States. It should also receive, under the 
Copyright Act, two copies of all the publications in the country - 
one for current use and one for preservation. 



National Collection 




It should bpy a copy of every material published in 
other countries on India or by Indians. ’ • 

It should thus be an exhaustive collection of national 
literature in every sense of the term. This collection should 
be for the use of the present generation as well as posterity. 
It should be on a par with the national libaries of other lands 
like the British Museum Library, the Library of '-ongress at 
Washington and the National Libraries at Paris, Moscow, etc. 


9^13 National Reservoir 

The National Central Library should also build up a lending 
section, which should correspond to the National Central Library 

7 \ ' t \ ' 

of Great Britain. Materials in this section wil'J- not be lent 

. 

directly to readers. But any reader anywhere in India can draw from 
it through the chain of his Local, District and State Central 
Libraries. This section will buy only such books as are too unecono¬ 
mical for those libraries to stock because of excessive cost anu 
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infrequent use. Thus its collection will not be a theoretically 
well-balanced one but a true and prectical supplement to the State 
Central Libraries. In this way it will function a«$ fcb® general 
reservoir of the Indian Library System. > s \ ■ ' 

9jfel4 National Library for the Blind 

The functions of the National Central Library should 
include supplementing the resources of the iibrariem for the Blind 
maintained in the several linguistic areas. The choice of bookb 
to be brailed, the reference service to be done to the blind readers 
and the follow-up work can be done by the library profession more 
efficiently than by the organisation which India may set up for the 
occupational and economic betterment of the Blind. A division of 
labour between that organisation and the National Library for the 
Blind is an advantage; that is what experience elsewhere ha^ shown; 
advice on books^ is,a specialised job whether it be for the blind 

or the sighted. ' 

^52 Inter-Library Loan 
9j>21 National Bureau for Inter-Library Loan 

No State can be absolutely self-contained In library matters 
Various causes contribute to this. To Illustrate, there may be a few 
Gujaratis In Madras. It would be uneconomical for Madras to buy 
and stock all the “ujarati books needed by them. H would be wiser 
to borrow many of these books from Bombay as and when needed. 

There may be a few persons In Assam who would like to consult books 
on cotton-manufacture. Assam may not have a sufficiently frecent 
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demand for books on textiles to Justify investment of money on them. 
If they do, these books may be idle most of the time. In such cir¬ 
cumstances national economy would urge Assam borrowing such books 
from Madras or Bombay as and when required. H may also happen that 
certain out-of-pri$ books are lyingidle in one province while 
another province has readers who want their use but could not procure 
them. Here' again national economy points to inter-State loan as the\ 

only solution. Many other causes will demand interstate loan’ either 

(L 

as a necessity or as a measAure of economy. 

To effect this efficiently we must have a liaison apex for 

the entire Indian Library System. To function as this apex will 
Ipe one of the paramount duties of the National Central Library. 

This function of the N at ional Central Library will give it 
ar\ opportunity to bring about a healthy standard in the j.ibrarj 
systems of the constituent States. In the earlier yea.- a, it can 
do much to stimulate the development of a well-co-ordinated, 
widk, net-work of libraries by advice and inspiration. 

' \ ■ 

\ 9^22 International Loan 

The demand of research workers and thinkers in India is 
becoming more and more specialised. Their work will be handicapped 
and th*ir services to the nation and through the nation to humanity 
at large* will be frustrated if the nation does not provide for 
them ready access to all the published materials in their line 
of work. These materials may be found only in foreign languages 
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and in foreign books and periodicals unobtainable in India. It is 
possible that there will not be many other readers in our country 
for such materials. 

Ordinarily, one of two things happen; either such workers 
go fallow for want of the published stimulus they want, or much money 
is spent in buying them and after once perused, they lie absolutely 
idle in the country. No country finds itself rich enough^ to adopt 
this latter course; and no country can escape being accused of criminal 
irresponsibility If the unfoldment of the gifted few of its sons is 
denied or ^retarded for want of the books they want. 

A realisation of this dilemma has led to a healthy system of 
International loan and bibliographical service, The working of this 
system requires that there should be an International Library Centre 
in each country. It is best that the National Central Library which is 
in charge of Inter-State loan should also look after international, 
loan. The bureau for Inter-State and International Library Loan 
of the National^entral Library will thus be in charge of inter-library 
loan work at all levels. The experience of the National Librarian will 
be unique and just of that kind that fits him to be the best representa 
tive of India in all library matters touching the international sphere. 






953 International Exchange. 

Knowledge is international; culture will get interrelated; 
Intellectual progress will have to be on world-basis. Books are, 
therefore, effective ambassadors. There is an increasing tendency 
among nations to have their publications exchange. This is now beginning 



at the level of government publications and will soon reach the level 
of other publications as well. It will be a necessary function of 
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the National Central Library to develop and hanle this means of 
international Intercourse. *or this purpose, it must maintain a 
National Bureau of International Exchange, 

Co-ordination of Departmental Libraries 

■If 

Delhi Is rich in special libraries. They are all maintained 
by the Departments of the Government of India. A few such special 
libraries, which ought tofehift. to Delhi eventua%, are now temporarily 
housed elsewhere. Most of these special libraries, though they are all 
owned by the same Government, ha$ehardly any influence on one another. 
Surely they can be put to a much greater use if they are co-ordinated 
effectively at the level cf book-selection, centralised at the level of the 
staff and of the technical treatment of hooks such as classification a n d 
cataloguing, but left free at the level of actual service to the members 
of the Department. It is quite possible for the National Central Library 
to regulate the co-ordinated and centralised jobs in the Departmental 
Libraries without any detraction from their autonomy. Such a co-ordination 
will make their i*se by the officers far easier than it is now and there 
will also result a considerable economy, fhe influence of the National 
Central Library will make them function up. 

At present there is no co-ordinating agency. No doubt it is 
possible for enthusiastic librarians of some of the Departmental 
Libraries to meet and arrive at some helpful standards. But it is neither : 
wise nor economical to leave this important question to such a casual 
chance. The co-ordination effected by the National Central Library 
will be more certain, comp/elling and stable* Under its influence the 
service of a Departmental Library will not only be more efficient to its 
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own clientele tut it can a le -er be profitably extended so that other 
departments also find it easy to benefit by its specialised collection. 
This will eventually lead to a level of national emonomy where every 
rupee spent on any Departmental Library goes the longest possible way. 


At present each Departmental Library is functionally ineffective 
and fails to contribute effectivkLy to the work of the Department. 


Book-selection is hapj^zard and even unrelated to the needs of the 
Department. The organisation of books is primitive in many departments. 
Sf the National Librarian takes charge of them, he can step up their 
efficiency in every direction. 




5 Seafarer’s Library 


It should be the duty of the National Librarian to establish 
and manage Sea-farer’s Libraries in the chief Indian ports. Libraries 
may have to be maintained also in foreign parts like Newcastle where 
Indian sailors are obliged to stay long during periods of overhauling. 
Books should be sent to the ships and arrangements should be made for 
periodical exchange. 


9^6 Contact Libraries 

To promote cultural contact, India should establish Contact \\ 
Libraries in foreign countries. America and England are already exploring 
and experimenting on the potentiality of this idea. The reading materials 
of India’s Contact Libraries abroad should be cho^sen only from 
among those that get created spontaneously and circulated freely within 
India itself — books which blossom out of the hearts of the people and 
those that embody the outcome of their intellect. The fact that such 
books are patronised and read by our own people is a guarantee of 
their veracity. They will present to the foreigners the true 


M 
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personallty of India. They will have that respect for truth 
which Mahatma Gandhi ha$ always insisted upon. 

The service of Contact Libraries should be kept q^ite apart 
from the information service which the Indian Embassy may be having in 
each foreign country. The service of the Contact Libraries will have a 
greater cultural bias thafc the service of the Embassies. Even on 
the informative side, Contact Libraries will confine themselves 
more to things of permanent value, whereas the Embassies will have 
to emphasise things of momentary importance. 

The Ministry of Education is more likely to keep on to things 
of permanent value than the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In the 
Ministry of Education, it is the National Librarian that has got 
the mQ Yimnm facility to manage the Contact Libraries abroad. 

9^7 National Bureau of Documentation 

To-day the number of publications in the world is so great and 
the fields of study in which specialists are engaged are also so many, 
that an economic division of labour must be devised, in which the 
selection, digestion and proper featuring of the nascent thought in § 
every field of knowledge is best left in the hands of a newly 
rising specialist vocation vi£. that of bibliographers. 

Till recently this important work was done by the workers in 
the different fields of knowledge. But it was felt that the world 
can ill afford to waste men with gift for research in particular 
fields on this work of documentation or building bibliographies. 
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Further, it has been found that the technique of documentation 
retires special training and life-long attention which ca r ' r,rtt " 
be found or spared by those whose primary interest is the 
of some pocitive knowledge. 



This situation has led to many make-shifts since the turn 


of the present century. About half a century's experimentation is 
leading to a recognition of the fact that it is wise to deem 
bibliography-building as a specialist job and that the library 
profession must bear most of its burden. 

9p8 National Bureau of Co-operative Classification 

and cataloguing^ 

Each library in India will require a copy of many of the commoner 
books? it will buy it; and it will have to get it classified and catalogue 
ed. is a national waste for perhaps a thousand classifiers and 
cataloguers to do this self-same work on the self-same book in their 
respective libraries. National econ 9 my will be secured, a high order 
of conformity to standards will become automatic^ and no kind of wrong 
will be done to the libraries themselves, if these technical and imper¬ 
sonal jobs are done centrally at one stroke for all the copies of the 
book. For example the book£ in the common languages of India may be 
dealt with by the technical staff of the National Central Library, 
and those in the language of a State may be treated in its own Central 
Library in conformity with the standards approved by the National 
Central Library. This mode of national economy is already infeo vogue 


in the U.S.A. and TJ.S.S.R.; it is now being implemented in Norway, 
Poland and Denmark; it is happening there long after the library 
movement got under way and the need to eliminate -he wastage involved. 
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in not adopting centralised classification and cataloguing was felt. 

In our own country where library movement has yet to be set on foot 
we can gain by the experience of others and secure from the very begin¬ 
ning co-ordination and national economy. As in other fields of 

national life so also in the development of library services planned 
$ 

organisation iji necessary in order to distribute technical and 
' share * 

impersonal work economically between Union, pa«wdt»ci®l and local 

iinitiative. T he National Central Libra *y is the 

proper agency to take charge of this work of co-ordination through 

]4ahcr\<xl 

its Bure* if for Co-operative Classification ahd Cataloguing. 

A 


9^9 National Libraries 


Woad- 

The National Central Library will not be sufficiently bi**ad- 
based if it is entrusted in the formative years to the care of a 
Department in charge of formal education. The result will be still 
worse if its character is to be coloured by archival methods and outlook, 
It should not be made a Cinderella In any manner. T 0 develop it in a 
way that will not hinder progress and growth, the Union Government 
should straightaway appoint the Nationa ibrarian and entrust the 
scheme to him. 

The first National Librarian should be a person of profound 
professional knowledge, ripe experience, daring vision, single-minded 
devotion to his job and an intergrity which will ensure successful 
pioneership. He should be worthy of being the representative of the 
library personality of India in the international sphere. He should 
be the channel of communication between the National Library oystem 
of India and those of other countries. 
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The National Librarian should be not only the head of the 
I National Central Library but also the head of the Department of Libraries 

Kwiwfefmy.--' 

I of the Union Government. In the latter capacity, he should be the 
I technicaThead of the library staff of all the Departmental Libraries 
»of the u overnment of India, and provide for their in-training and 
placing. He will be assisted by the Library Secretariat in all 
administrative matters and by the professional staff of the National 
Central Library in all technical matters. His influence should 
permeate the entire library system of the country. Without any 
official interference, but by suggestion and exchange of experience 
and thought, he should vitalise all the libraries from the rueal 
travelling library to the National Central Library. 
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A t Is my fervent wish and prayer that the National Central 
Library should be put into operation immediately a^d that the National 
Librarian should be put in the picture as the very first step and 
commissioned to start and implement gradually but fully the thirty-year 
gear programme for India as a whole which I have described in 
detail in my forthcoming Library development plan . The first draft 
of this book was made in 1946. It was then as usual put in to the in¬ 
cubator, It was revised early in 1948 to suit the independent political 
status of India. T he opportunity to make a library tour of the more 
developed countries of Europe and America led to its being again put 
IrT^o the incubator. After the tour, the draft has been finally 
revised. It contains the best pla^that £ can recommend to our Motherland, 
It puts within the compass of a small hook all I wish to see done within 
the next IJhirty years. May God grant the fulfilment of th^i wish! 
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Annexure 

Itinerary and Diary 


■••1948/ 

2-40 

p.m* 

Leave Delhi 


1-1948 

8 


Arrive London 



10 

a*m* 

British Council, 54, Portland 





flace, London W.l* 

f 



11 

3 • BB • 

India House, Aldvych 

Mr. M.S. Sundarem 




v 


1-1948 

10 

aaffl. 

India House 

Mr.^Krishna Menon 


2-30 

p*m« 

Swedish Institute, 49 Egerton. 

Dr. Asta 





K 1 K t 




Ores cen1;»5.W. 3^ 



3 


Danish Embassjj, 29 Pout StS.W.l 

/Mr. Warberg 


4 

P#HU 

Norwegian Embassy, 10 Pala^ce 

/ 




Green W.8/ 



5 

P.KU 

Library Association, Chaucer 

Mr. Welsford 









House, Malet Place W.C.l j 

Mr.^ J#nes 

■6-1948 



Eastbourne 

Sir Maurice Gwyer 

[6-1948 

11-30 

a*nu 

Leave London 



12- 55 

Pam* 

Arrive Paris 



2 

p.m. 

Unesco 

Mr. P.J. Carter 


5 

p.a US a 

American Library 

Miss L^-Bourget 




9 Rue De Tehera’VL 

- 

•6-1948 

9 

a.m* 

Library of the National 


, 



Assembly 
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9-30 

a*m» 

Unesco 

Mr. P.J. Carter, 





Mr. J.B. Raid, 




l 

, Mr. Zuekerraann. 


2 

P a SB • 

National Library ( 

ft*.-M. Cain^Mme Cl 




1 

\ and MiJ«. S. Briet. 


5 

p*m* 

Indian Embassy,31 Rue De La 

N t ’ 




Baume, 

Mr^Pillai. . 









2 


■fc*. /Apk-r 


■6-1948 

9-30 

a.m* 

Unesco 





10 

a«in • 

Library of Rational Assembly 


11 

a.m* 

National Centre for Biblio¬ 




graphy, Sorbonne Dr. Wyart 


12-30 

p • ms» 

TJnesco 1 s Luncheon Party Dr. Jean Thomas and 



others. 


2 

p.m* 

British Council's Library 



t>.vn,. 

r 


5-30 

pm- 

Talk on Library 




ti 

Classification at the Unesco. 

-6-1948 

9 

a * ns © 

Leave Paris 

-6-1948 

12 

2 

9-30 

noon 

p.nu 

a«ro. 

Arrive the Hague , ^ 

F.I.D. ^ | 

Opening Session. F.I.D. Conference's^ • &&***&* 




Patent Offjte^,! 




WitsffJapl4in 


10 

a, id. 

Committee for the U.D.C. 


2 

p.ru# 

I.S.O. Committee 46^ 


7 

P#©a 

Committee on Make-up of Periodicals ? 




Hotil Pomona 

-6-1948 

9.30 

a*ro« 

I.S.O. Committee 46^ 


2 

P*HU 

I.S.O. Committee 46 

j f 

3 

p.m* 

Address on "Comparative 




Classification’ 1 


5. 

Pam. 

Reception by Minister for Economic 


Affair?, Kasteel Oud-Wa*»enar. 


f 
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6-1948 
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-6-1948 


-6-1948 

/ 

3-6-1948 
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7 

p.m. 

Committee on Makeup of 

Periodicals, Hotel Pomona. 

9 

a.m. 

I.S.O. Committee 46 


2 

p.m. 

Committee for U.D.C. 


5 

p.m. 

^ "deception, 26 Tfavastrfeat, 
v "— (''Burgomas ter Vs ) 


9 

a.m. 

Leave for Amsterdam 


7 

p.m. 

Arrive the Hague 


10 

a.m. 

Meeting of Council of F.I.D. 

in the Lairessezeal, 

Ridderzaal Binenhot. 


1 

p.m. 

Ministry of Economic Affairs^. 


2 

p.m. 

Parliament Library 


3-30 

-p.m. 

Meeting of Council of F.I.D. 


5 

p.m. 

Committee on Constitution. 


7.30 

p.m. 

Common Dinner at "De Withe” 

24 Plain 


9 

a.m. 

Rollelfdam 


2 

p.m. 

Meeting of Council of F.I.D. 

Town Hall, RotterdaMC*£ * 


4 

p.m. 

Mayor’s r tte ception 


7 

p.m. 

Arrive the Hague 


10 

a.m. 

Royal Library 

Dr. Van Brunam<fc(, 

11 

a.m. 

Public Library 


12 

noon 

Palai|ce of Peace Library 

Dr. Jacot Ter Manlen 

2 

p.m. 

Closing Session. 
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-6-1948 4-30 p.m. Reception by the Netherland 

Institute for Documentation, 
Binnenfeot. 


I-6t1948 

12 

16-25 

noon 

Leave the Hague 



p.m. 

Arrive CopenhageftfU 



5t30 

p.m. 

Completion of the Work of the 





Committee on the Make-up 





of Periodicals. 

Dr. A.G. Brachmann. 

5-6-1948 

8-45 

a«m. 

University Library/ j 

Dr. Jean Anker 




Dr. A.G. Drachmamv 


• 2 

p.m. 

R.Oyal Library 

Mr. Svend Dahl 


3 


International Exchange 





Department s 

Mr. Svend Dahl 


- 


I 

. Dr. Schmidt Phiseldwk 


5 


Deer Parl^£ { 

Mr. Svend Dahl and 

Dr. & Mrs.Phiseldeek 

'3-6-1948 

9 

a • in • 

Office of the Director of 

Libraries 

Mr. E.Allerslev 




J ensery; 


10 

a • ® • 

Frederiksbergjf - , Public Library 

r fa*. 


12 

noon 

Folkfhighjchool. 



3 

p*nu 

Karlebo, Parish Library 


27-6-1948 

11 


Royal Library 

f Mr. Sven Dahl, 





Dr. Jean Anker 





Mrs. Jean Arker, 





Dr. A.G. Drachmann. 
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1948 


/ ill 

1948 


3-15 P r IX? * 

Bibliographical Institute 

Mr. 

E.Alerslev Jensen 

8*55 p.m. 

Leave Copenhagen,^ 



9-45 p.m. 

Arrivejl Stockholm 



8—45 a.m. 

Leave for Upsala 



9-30 ft.ra. 

University Library 

( Dr. 

^gllrarg yCLdx«~f 



Olf 

Von Feilitseiy' 

3 p.m. 

Public Library 



5 p.m. 

Rural Central Library 



10-15 a.m. 

Parliament Library 

Dr. 

Wyonge 

11—30 a.m. 

Royal Library 

( Dr. 

0. Wieselgren 



\ Mr. 

Rohnstrom 

3 p.m. 

Swedish Institute 



4 p.m. 

National Association of 




Swedish Architects, 20, 




Sturegaten. 

Dr. 

Karl Bitt^ngs* 

5-30 p.m. 

Sparrings Kesseskspa-Brick, 




Utstcelen, 3, Ridder- 




Gaten/ 

f 

Mr. 

E. Spsrrinfs 

11 a.m. 

State Bureau of Public 




Libraries 

MIrb Munfche 

1-30 p.m. 

Labour Union which 




Coordinates the work of 
study circles, 37, 
Linegatten 




•'4 > V* 

s'4$mr. W 




m- 






•6 



■6-1948 


7-1948 


7-1948 


7-1948 

r ; - K4 

7-1948 

-7-1948 

7-1948 


p.m. 


p.m. 


Royal Swedish Academy of 

Engineering Sciences, 
Saltjebannan 


9 a.m. Railway Library 

10-30 a.m. Public Library 

2 p.m. Library of Royal Institute 

of Technology 


7-15 a.m. 
9—15 a.m. 
10-30 a.m. 

(|-2® »■. - 


Lcuwot.- 

Le ft-* S to ckhol m 
^rrived Oslo 

Office of the Director of 

Libraries, Parkenstrat 
Deichmonske bibliotak 


<SL 


Mr. Edy Velander. 

Mr. A^tacel Munthe ■& 

Dr. SahHV 

Miss Arne Egnell 
Prof. Knudson 

Dr. Carl Bjorkbons 
Miss. Lindstadt. (Retd. 
Librarian) • 


10 

a.m* 

University and Royal 


h 


Library 

Mr. H. Kragnus 

10 

a.m* 

Parliament Library 


2 

p.m. 

Library of Oriental 




Institute 

Dr. Georg Morgenstierne 

7-45 

a.m. 

1' 'A 

Left Oslo 


1 

p.m. 

Arrived London^ 


3 

p.m. 

Chaucer House. Library 



Association Mr. B.I. Paimet 

Croydon Public Library. Mr. L.A. Sharp 

Mr. W.C. Berwick Sayers 
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1948 10 a.m. 


2-15 p.m. 


L948 10 a.m. 


12-30 p.m. 


3-30 p.m. 


1948 10 a.m. 


1 p.m. 

[1948 12-7 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

[1948 11 a.m. 


1 p.m. 


British Museum Library 

University of London 
Library 

Royal Empire Society, 

Library, Northumberland, 
Avenue W.0-. 

British library of 

Political and Economic 
Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldvych 

Patent Office Library, 

25, Southampton, 

Buildings 

Science Museum Library 
Imperial Institute 
Road S.W.crV* 

Reading 

Littlehampton, Old House, 

East Street,. 

Eastbourne 

Ministry of and 
Country Planning 
Library 32, St. James 
Sq. S.W.l^ 

India House Lunch for 

Universities Congress 
Delegates 


Mr. C.B. Oldman 
Mr. F.C. Francis 

Mr. Pjlfford 
Miss. Qu4nn 

Mr. James Packman 


Mr. C.Wodedge 

Mr. W.E. White*. 

Mr. S.E. Jansen 
Dr. F.H. Gravely 

Mr. Wyndham Hulme 
Sir Maurice Gwyer 


Miss Walker 
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1948 

10 

a *m. 

British Allnmirrtun Co,*Library 

27/28 Finsbury Sq. E.C.2 

Miss Lewis 


2-30 

p.m. 

Leyton Libraries 

■C Mr. F,. Sydney 

^ . E «*■ t»<V ■«. v t-**-*"^ 


5 

p.m. 

Ilford Library 

Mr. A.J, Wells 

1948 

11 

H » IT 5 .« 

India Office Library 

Dr, Randall 


2-15 

p.m* 

Parliament Library 

Mr. Saunders 


3-30 

P*«. 

East India Association, 





St. James Sq, 

V ' 

1948 



Middlesex County Libraries 


1948 



Couldson and Purely Libraries 

Mr, Butcher & 





Mr, Hawkins 

1948 

11 

a «m. 

Westminster Library 

tAC-CL-O VLf/v 'V>v 




6, Charing Cross Road, 

Mr. L. MfifSolvii* 


2 

p*m. 

Purely Corner 

Mr. PalmeV 


4-30 

p*m* 

Lecture, Tamil Sangam, 

> 




Indian Students* Hostel 



8-30 

p*m* 

London University Convocation 

✓ 

1948 

10 


Chaucer House. Discussion of 





Optional Facet Formula 



6-30 

p.m. 

British Council. Reception 





54 P$rlland Place 


1948 

1-45 

p.m. 

Leave for Oxford 

- 


5<t30 

p.m. 

Opening of the Commonwealth 

■ - 




Universities Congress 





Sheldonian Theatre 

Right• Hone T he Earl 





Halifax 


8-45 

p.m. 

*ice-Chancellor*s Reception 





at Christ Church 

.r-'' t ' » 



. .ViirV’v \-. v' i ... 

feirf. ' . .;1tc. i — , - - - »■ 
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-7-1948 


-7-1948 


-7-1948 


<SL 


9 a.m. Plenary Session.Relations of the 

State and the Universities. 
Examination Schools, High 
Street.* 


1 p.m. 
3-30 p.m. 

%■_ • p ■ «K . 

9 a.m. 

1- 15 p.m. 

2- 30 p.m. 

4 p.m. 
5-15 p.m. 


Government Lunch, Christ Church . ~M/. v : > 
Mayor’s reception, Town Hall 

British Council Film Show 
Plenary Session. Inter-university 
Relations,Examination Schools, 

High vStreet. 

University Lunch at Ex at or 
Convocation, Shaldonian Theatre 
Somerville College Garden Party 
Nuffield’s Reception, Rhodes House. ' 


7-30' p.m. 


9 a.m. 

| 

2 p.m. 

4 p.m. 
4-45 p.m. 

7-30 p.m. 


University Dinner, Christ Church 

Glayes produced by Technological 
Advance. 

} 

Plenary Session. University 

v Bureau's Lunch at the Queen's 
Bodicote, near Jmnbury, 

Oxford. Dr. F.W. Thomas Lymen. 

Reception, St. Johns 
Plenary Session. Balance of research 


and teaching 

University Dinner. Christ Church, 
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9 a.m. 

1-15 p.m. 
5 p.m. 

9 a.m. 


1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 


7 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

10 a.m. 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

6 p.m. 

11 a.m. 

2 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

10 a.m. 


<SL 


Plenary Session. Colonial 
Higher Education 
University Lunch at St. Johns 
Arrive London 

Royal Institute of Architects 
Portland Place W.C,1, - 

Southampton Public Library Mr. L.A. Burgess 

Arrive London 

Indian Students’ Hostel, 

Annual Meeting, Beveridge Hall, 

University of London. ~ 

Arrive Cambridge 
Cambridge University 

Dinner, King’s Colleger- 

Meeting of Syndicate 
University Lunch, Seiuyn 
College 

Cambridge University Library 
Arrive London 

Ministry of Education 
London School of Hygien^e and 

Tropical Medicine Library,..- Mr. R.J. Hoy 
Lecture at Chaucer House 

Books and Periodicals Department. 
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P • 03 

p.m 
a *m 
p*m 

p*m, 

& • m< 

p.m, 

I v\* * 

p.ou 

a.ffl* 
a.m. 
30 p.m. 

a.m. 

P« 35 a 


<SL 


British Council, Grosvenor Sq. 

L-.trVN.dLo'vv . 

Leave for New York 

Arrive New York 

University Library, Princeton Br. Julian P.Boyd 

Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Princeton,*- 

Institute for Advanced Studies, 

Princeton 
Arrive New York 

Opening Session, International 
Advisory Committee of 
Library Experts, Lake 
Success-, *- 

Security Council Meeting 

New York Public Library 
Direc&blls Reception, 

Rockefeller Pln^a. 

Plenary Session 

Subcommittee on General Library | * 1c ( 

Reception by Mr. and Mrs, Arthur 
Policy Swiester, Vinniturth, 

Great Neck, Long Island. 

Subcommittee on General Policy 
Carnegie Corporation Dinner, 

Man’s Faculty Club, Columbia 
University, Morningslde drive Mr. Whitney H. 
17th Street. 


Shephersons. 
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7-8-1948 

10 

a*m» 

Plenary Session 


•8-8-39 48 


*K 0 *wv* 

144-20 Village Road, Sir. C 

.V. Raman, 




Parkway Village, Dr. C. 

Chandrasekaran and 




^amedca. Narayanan. 

9-8-1948 

10 

a*nu 

Closing Session. 


10-8-1948 

10 

a.ra* 

Department of Library Science 




Columbia University. 

Prof. Earl M.White 



\ 


Prof. Lowell Marten 


6 

p.ra* 

Leave New York 



10 

p.tn* 

Arrive Washington 


IL*8»1948 

9 

a 0 m 0 

Library of - 

Mr. Clapp 


12-30 

£omi 

International Relations 





Committee Lunch, 

Mr. Evans and others 


3- 

p«m. 

Library of the Department 





of Agriculture 

Mr. Ralph Shaw 


6 

p#nu 

Dinner with Mr. Clapp 


12-8-1948 

9-45 

a.m* 

India Embassy 

Sir B. Rama Row 




2700 Macombe St.N.W. 



}0-30 

a.m* 

Army Medical Library 

♦ * v ... 


2 

p.nu 

Library of Congress 

Mr. Childs 


8 

p.m* 

Lecture at Library of Congress 

13-8-1948 

10 

a*m* 

Record Office. 


13-8-1948 

11 

a.m* 

Library of Congress,Conference 




on Cataloguing 

- ' 


2 

p.ra* 

Classification 4 Cataloguing 


Division, 



• MIN/S/fc 
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3-8-1948 

3 

PeBU 

Decimal Classification Office 


4 

PeflU 

IndiKu Division. 


6 

p.m. 

Dinner with —e.v t 


10 

p* m. 

Leave Washington 

.4-8-1948 

7 

a.m. 

Arrive New Haven 


9 

a. Efle 

Yale University Library 


3 

p.m* 

Arrive New York 

( ! 

7 

p.m. 

Leave New York 

5-8-1948 

1 

p.m. 

Arrive London, 

.6-8-1948 

10 

a.m. 

Chaucer House 


9 

p.m. 

India House. Independence 




Day Reception 

.7-8-1948 

10 

a.m. 

British Councils Book^-. 


- 


Department 

18-8-1948 

12 

noon 

London School of Hygien^e 




and fro |J leal Medicine 


2 

p.m. 

Islington Public Libraries 

^-8-1948 




50 - 8-1948 

10 

a.m. 

Leave London 


6-50 

p.m. 

Arrive Glasgow 

>1-8-1948 

10 

a.m. 

University library 


2 

p.m. 

Mitchel Library 


4 

p.m. 

Branch Libraries 


Discussion with Lecturer, 
School of Librarianshipi. - 



4)r," 

Dr, Polamen 







John Hampden 

Mr. Cyril C.Bernard 
Mr. L.M. Harrod 


Mr. W.B. Paton, 
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2 - 8-1948 


3 - 8-1948 


1 - 8-1948 


'- 8-1948 


- 8-1948 


11 

a.m. 

Leave Glasgow 


12 

noon 

Arrive Edinburgh 


2 

p.m. 

Lib&rtfin Brae 

Misses Ross 

5 

p.m. 


Mrs. Skinner 

7 

p.m. 


Dr. E.W. Kibble 

10 

a.m. 

University Library 

Dr. L.W. Sharp 

4 

p.m. 


Sir E.T.Whitakftr 

10 

a.m. 

National Library 

Mr. E. Dobie 

2 

p.m. 

Public Libraries 

Mr. R. Butchert 

10-15 

p.m. 

Leave Edinburgh 


1 

p.m. 

Arrive Newcastle 


4 

p.m. 

Library of the Literary 


5 

p.m. 

and Philosophical Library^ 
West Gate Qoad^- 

Regional Library 

Mr. F. Rutherford 

10-30 

a.m. 

City Library 

Mr. Austin Hinton 

3 

p.m. 

New Bridge St. 

Kings College Library 


7 

p.m. 

College Road/ 

Address Northern Branch 

Mr. R.O. Makenna 


of the Library Association, 
Library & Philosophical 
Lecutre Theatre, Westgate Road, 




27-8-1948 

10-10 a.m. 

Leave Newcastle 



12^.55 p « m . 

Arrive Leeds. 



p.m. 

Public Library 



7 p.m. 

Group Meeting 


28-8-1948 

10 a.m. 

University Library 


• 

3 p.m. 

Public Library and 




Bra n ches 



^p.m . 

Group Meeting 


29-8-1948 

10 a.m. 

Leave Leeds 



1 p.m. 

Arrive Manchester 


30-8-1948 

-- 19-9-1948 Manchester. Unesco-Ifla 




International Summer 




School of Librarianship. 


1-9-1948 

2 p.m. 

^ress Conference 


2-9-1948 

5 p.m. 

Mayor’s reception 


3-9-1948 

2 p.m. 

Central Library 

Mr. Charless Nowell 


~ ‘ J»* 


Miss F.E. Cook. 

7-9-1948 

9 a.m. 

County Libraries, Derbyshire 

Mr. E.Osborne 

8-9-1948 

(4 p.m. 

c 

Lancashire County Library 

Mv'ifi F> l~v* C*vk ... 


< 8 p.m. 

Toq H. Meeting*- 

Miss 

9-9-1948 

7—30 p.m. 

British Council Reception 


11-9-1948 

10 a.m. 

Leave Manchester 



3 p.m. 

Arrive Birmingham 



3-15 p.m. 

Public Library 

ftr. F.J.Patrick 







11-9-1948 5 p.m. 


- 16 - 

Address on "Challenge of the 
Field of Knowledge" at 
the Conference of the 
Universities and Research 
Branch of the Library 
Association. 


<SL 


12-9-1948 

9 

a.ra. 

Leave Birmingham 


12 

noon 

Arrive Httraford 


1 

p.m. 

County Library of Hereford 


2 

p.m* 

Chained Library, Hfth'feford 

Cathedral 


3 

p.m* 

Leave Hereford 


6 

p.m. 

Arrive Birmingham 


9 

p.m* 

Meeting of the Universities 

and Research Branch of x*. 

Library Association.- 

13-9-1948 

9 

a • m# 

Leave Birmingham 


12 

noon 

' Arrive Manchester 

v' >’■ "S’'-'' HiVT't' '« \ 


7 

p.m. 

Address at ginvah Meneni-al 

Meeting, International 

House. 

14-9-1948 

7 

p.m. 

Address on "The throbbing 

new life in India" at the 

International Association. 

15-9-1948 

7 

p.m. 

Address at the Manchester Public 

Libraries Association. 

16-9-1948 

7 

p.m. 

Reception at Central Library 


Mr.M.Shaw Wright 
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17-9-1948 

2 

P#ra. 

John Rylands Library 


7 

p*m. 

Group Conference with the 

Indian Students at the 

International House, 

18-9-1948 

8 

a •nu 

Leave Manchester, 

18-9-1948 

2 

p*m* 

Arrive Leamington Spa 

Aslib Conference. 

»> 


4 

p.nu 

Leave Leamington Spa 


9 

p#m. 

Arrive London, 

20-9-1948 

10 

a, m* 

Cranfield. Collfe of 

Aeronautics. 


3 

Pem. 

Chaucer House, Opening of 

the Meeting of the 

International Faderation of 

Library Associations,, 


6 

p.m* 

Reception. British Council. 

21-9-1948 

10 

a.m« 

Catalogue Rules Subcommittee, 

University College, 


2 

p.m. 

B|tikbeelc College Library 


3 

p.m* 

Exchange of librarians Sub-committee 

University of London 

22-9-1948 

10 

a.m. 

Professional Education Subcommittee , 

University College 


8 

p.ffi. 

Reception. Library Association 


a.m. Plenery Session 


23 - 9-1948 


10 



23- 9-1948 

24- 9-1948 

25- 9-1948 

26- 9-1948 


29-9-1948 


29-9-1948 
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3 

p*m* 

Closing Session. 

8 

p.m. 

Reception by Ministry of 

Education,* 

6 

p.itu 

Swedish Institute Reception ) N Dr. Asta Kihlbom 
49 Egeijfton Crescent S.W.3 

7 

p.m* 

Dinner at the Athen^eui%. 

1 

Gl.-h-v * 

Oxford with the International 

Library School,.- 

11-45 

a«m« 

Leave London 

12-25 

p*m* 

Arrive Gulldford -CT Hr.C.Le Maistre, 

for Lea Gate House President^ Aslib and 

Bramby, Surrey.. F.I.D. 

3 

p#m. 

Lord Pethwick- 

r "f* 

Lawence. 

9 

p#m. 

Arrive London 

2 

p*m* 

National Central Library ) 

Malat Place. W.C.l*^ Mp.-R.H. Hilx 

4 

p*nu 

Sound Recording of 

Impressions at White 

Horse Street, Piccadilly. 

5 

p.m. 

British Council Sir J°hn Sargent & 

Mr. Elton 

7-30 

P«HI» 

Address Indian Students' 

Hostel. 

10 

a.nu 

Chaucer House 

2-3C 

) p.m. 

Address at School of Librarian— 


ship, City Literary Institute 
Stuckby Street, W.C.2 Mr. Kemp x 
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29-9-1948 7 p.m Lecture on "Self-perpetuating 

classification”. Joint 
Meeting of Aslib and 
Society of Visiting Scientists,* 
15, Old Burlington St., W.l, 


30-9-1948 10 a.m. 

12 noon 

3 p.m. 

7 p.m. 


House of Commons Library ^r. H.S. Hyland 
Chatham House, Newspaper 
Cuttings Service^' 

Aldenham Schools Mr. C.A. Stott 

Dinner with Mr. F.C.Francis^ 

Elstree, Herts ( the- 
BjpiAish Museum Library' 

Mill Hill N.W.7. 


1-10-1948 

9 

a.m* 

National Book League 






7 Albemarle Street 

N.Vr 



1 

p.m# 

Lecture at School of 






Librarianship, Technical 





College, Brighton. 


Mr. Lockwood 


6 

p.m* 

Arrive Eastbourne. 

Sir 

Maurice $,wyer 


9 

p.m. 

Public Library 

Mr. 

wilfrid Hynes 

2-10-1948 

5 

p.m. 

Arrive London 



3-10-1948 

5 

p.uu 

Leave London 



5*10-1948 

11 

a.m. 

Arrive Delhi* 





IOKX 


The figure against an entry ^.represents the chapter, section 
or subsection, to which it belongs* 



Defined 


Described 


In relation to 


quoted in relation to 
referred in relation to 


ACADEMIC Id. brary System.- 94, 

AsLhufl bodies.•• 6. 

ADDRESS at.- Aslib Meeting 711 ? Birmingham Conference 711 | 

Ce '"t> i *7 ri j 

Chaucer House 711 ? Columbia University 722 $ F.I.D. 7142 } 

Fo^High-School Hi ? Library of Congress!;!),} Library Schools '7X4 } 
Manchester Public Library ”7 HI+ ; Unesco *1 i «j { United Nations 716} 
Universities Congress ? Universities Congress Lunch '? r * 

ADMINISTRATIVE work, Centralisation of.- 7124. 

ADRENA machine.- 16. 

AGE, limit in schools,- 8J1. 

AGRICULTURE, Department of.- 623. 

AJ^MSDABAD.- 2631. 

ALDEVHAK Public School*-82, 

ALL INDIA- Congress Corami ttee-sr 631. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF learned Societies.- 7122. 

AMERICAN Library at Paris.- 661. 

AMERICAN Library i.r.t. barrier*.- 266. 

ANECDOTE.- of 1926, 431} of 1939, 432? of 1948, 433. 

ANGLOS m way.- 51. 

ARMY Medical Library.- 524. 












ASHBOURNE Hall.- 722. 

ASLIB.- l.r.t. Cuttings Service 53122; Depth classification 512; 
Library Association ’1 i A ^» 

ASLIB and Society iSTVisiting Scientists Joint Meeting.- 711. 

AjASLIB Conference.- 711, 

ATMOSPHERE 61* Oxford and Cambridge.- 822. 

AUROBINDO.- 531151. 

BAKEWELL Branch Library.- 333. 

BALANCE of Research and teaching.- 842. 

BARRIERS in libraries.- 266. 

BERICHTB uber meine England rejge.- 16. 

BHAGAYADGITA .- 86. 

BHAGAVAT&APURANAM . - 85. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Institute.- i.r.t. Centralised administration 621; 

Centralised bibliographical service 612; Newspaper Cuttings 


Service 53151* 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Service.- ’Gentralisafe-ien 61 i >f\ 


[n England 

- y —---- 

XEn France 

C?In the United States 
BILLINGS ( XcrkO ,» 524. 





BINDING .v In Denmark 41 ; In Norway 

BIRMINGHAM Conference.- 711; l.r.t.. University Library outlook 435. 
BODLEIAN Library.- 43. 


BOOK-rack.- 533. 

BOOK-selection.- Group discussion 72333; In Great Britain 264; 
In Library of Congress 1764. 

BOOK-trade.- In Denmark 612; In France 113; In Norway ( 








BRANCH library.- 262; Of bounty Library System 332. 

BRITISH Aluminium Company.- 512. 

British Council.- Des. 86; i.r.t^- Contact-Library 652; 

National Central Library ! 

BRITISH Museum Library.- 16; l.r.l, National bibliography 613. 
RRITISH National Bibliography.-613. 

BROWSING room.- 4432. 

0RUNNSWICK Fol* High-School.- 243. 

BUILDING.-111. 

BUREAU of International Exchange.- Denmark 13; Norway 144; 
Sweden 141. 

BURMESE manuscripts.- 142. 

BUSINESS libraries.- 5; in India 95. 


CAMBRIDGE Local Examination.- 8g, 

CAMBRIDGE University Library.- 43. 

Qy 

CARNEjiIE Corporation of New York.- 717. 

CARNEGIE United Kingdom Trust.- 6316. 

CARNOVSKY (L.)s Philosophy of ^ub lic^db rarian ^h iB . 

CARTER (P.J.)- 1. 

CARRELS.- 442. 

CATALOGUE.*265. 

c 

CATALOGUE of ^Lopy rlght entiles.- 1743. 

CATALOGUERS* Group Conference.- 7125. 


- 72319, 


CATALOGUING.- 71136. 

CATALOGUING - 7133. 

H»P 

C^ene^^ship.- 72333. 
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<SL 


CENTENARY of First English Library Act.- 711. 

L^v 


CENTRAL glassification.- In De nmark & l 


In Great Britain 


; IH Norway b XX. ; ^ 


^•In the United States fci ■> HI T' 

CENTRAL^tatIon of thought-energy.- 1. 

CENTRALISED.- administrative wor\ 62; bibliographical Service 61; 
binding 622; 

CHALLENGE- of the field of knowledge .- 436. 

CHANDQGYA Upanishad .- 53461. 

CHATHAM Hguse.- 631. 

CHECK cards.- 41 

CHILDREffe*iibrary.- Group discussion 78332; ^ 

Xi n Stockholm 242. 

CHRIST Church.- 84; i.r.t. Dormitory collection 112. 

CITY library system.- 2; In India 912. 

CLASSIFIED Catalogue,- i.r.t. Army Medical Library 524; Depth 
classification 612. 

CLASSIFICATION.- I.r.t. Ranganathan 71135; Opposition to^. 
CLASSIFYING and Cataloguing JectiojU 53133. 

COLON Classification.- 
COLON /Study <§roup.- 71131. 


COLUMBIA University.- 722. 

c^A*'(P r \' 

COMPARATIVE GLASS4F1GAT10N. - 7142. 
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